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Tue tariff controversy has elicited speeches this 
week from two such veteran Free Traders as Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir George Trevelyan. Sir 
William Harcourt’s vigour and energy are a welcome 
surprise after his recent illness, and every Free Trader 
rejoices in this very satisfactory sign of his recovery. 
He addressed a meeting of Dorsetshire Liberals at 
Malwood last Saturday, and described Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme as the prospectus of a bubble company. 
‘* It promised large dividends, but there was no capital 
account, and there was only one director—the remainder 
were to join after allotment.” Another happy allusion 
to kites, which have the habit of coming down head- 
foremost, has been used very effectively by Mr. Gould. 
The same day, by an interesting coincidence, Sir George 
Trevelyan spoke at Stratford-on-Avon, the first time 
for many years that he has emerged from his important 
historical labours. The Liberal Party pays rather 
heavily in its fighting strength for the distinction 
it adds to English letters. Some Liberals grudge 
the devotion of the energies of certain leaders to 
literature, but their regrets are rather short-sighted, 
for Liberalism aims at the creation of a mind rather 
than the mere snatching of party victories, and no one 
can weigh or measure the inspiration England derives 
from the Liberal supremacy in literature. Still, it 
is particularly stimulating to find Sir George Trevelyan, 
whose rare interventions in controversy were on the side 
of freedom during the Imperialist war in South Africa, 
throwing all the weight of his experience and sagacity 
into the scale against Protection. If an inquiry is 
wanted, he urged, it is an inquiry into our expenditure. 
We hope the Liberal Publication Department, which is 
issuing most useful literature on this controversy, will 
publish these declarations from two of Mr. Gladstone's 
most distinguished colleagues. 





THe week has been occupied almost entirely with 
discussions of the Zollverein. Sir Edward Grey and 
Sir Charles Dilke spoke at a most enthusiastic meeting 
in the National Liberal Club on Tuesday. Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Birrell were the chief speakers at the meeting 
of the National Liberal Federation on Wednesday. Sir 
Henry Fowleralsospoke, and suggested that the question 
should not be fought on party lines, a suggestion 
which was warmly repudiated by Mr. Robson. The 
tone and temper of both meetings were excellent. 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith made trenchant and 
powerful speeches, and it is very evident that Liberals 
throughout the country are only too anxious to join 
issue with the Protectionists. 





Lorp Rosesery made an excellent speech on 
Thursday in the Lords and contrived to draw the Duke 
of Devonshire into a repudiation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s language on Friday in last week. The luncheon 
given to Mr. Chamberlain, in which Mr. Balfour 
and his guest paid each other very agreeable compli- 
ments, was signalised by another emphatic expression 
of opinion from Mr, Chamberlain—‘‘ 1 have already 
ndicated my opinion that a system of pre- 


enough, and yet the Unionist Press are indignant 
that Liberals are prejudging the issue instead of 
waiting for the inquiry. Mr. Balfour, who is rather 
extravagantly jealous of his reputation as a politician 
without a mind, explains that it would be ‘‘ perfect folly 
on the part of the Unionist Party to make particular 
Opinions upon economic subjects a test of party loyalty.” 
Will Mr. Balfour be consistent and allow his party to 
vote on a resolution in the House of Commons 
without making it a question of confidence ? 
The farce of the inquiry is almost played out. 
Lord Selborne, for example, explains that the 
inquiry is proceeding, and that it is an inquiry 
by the nation. The Tory Free Traders, we are glad to 
see, have now formed themselves into an organisation, 
with Sir Michael Hicks Beach at their head. They have 
collected almost all the debating strength of the party. 
Imagine an encounter between Sir Michael, Lord 
Goschen, Sir John Gorst, and Lord H. Cecil on one 
side and Sir Herbert Maxwell and Sir Howard Vincent 
on the other. cham, 

IN a very persuasive and convincing article which 
Lord Welby contributes to the current number of 
the Contemporary Review that great financial authority 
deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ hope ’’ that the increased 
cost of food entailed by a Zollverein will be compen- 
sated by an increase in wages. That hope, says Lord 
Welby, ‘‘is confirmed by no facts, and I believe it is 
contradicted by experience. Retaliatory tariffs must 
restrict trade, and restricted trade means diminished 
employment.” And he quotes this weighty passage 
from the lipsof Sir Robert Peel : “‘ Who can deny the fact 
that during the three years which followed the month of 
October last (1845) prices were comparatively low, there 
was comparative cheapness and plenty, yet at no period 
were the wages of labour higher? If you take the 
three preceding years you will find high prices, and co- 
existent with high prices you will find low wages. 
Well, then I have six years’ experience. I have during 
the first three years high prices andlow wages. I have 
during the last three years low prices and high wages ; 
and I cannot resist the conclusion that wages do not 
vary with the price of provisions. They do vary with 
the increase of capital, with the increased power to 
employ labour; but there is no immediate relation 
between wages and provisions —or if there be a rela- 
tion it is an inverse ratio.” Words like these are 
golden. They come from the wisdom and expe- 
rience of the past to correct the folly and ignorant pre- 
sumption of the present. 


Mr. Bryce spoke in Aberdeen on Monday, and his 
speech was a very fine example of clear and penetrating 
criticism. Its very qualities make it difficult to give 
anything like a just account of its scope ina note, but it 
is worth while to attempt to summarise some of his 
arguments. He pointed out that food costs on an 
average every family £25 a year, and that no tax 
on corn could help the colonies unless it was a high 
tax; that a tax on corn must be followed by a 
tax on meat and on raw material, otherwise Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand would complain; and that 
it would not be merely the expense of food, but all the 
expenses of living that would be increased. A tax on 
timber, for example, to benefit Canada would raise the 
price of wood, and consequently it would raise rents; 
increased cost of living would raise railway rates and 
taxes. The Protectionists reply that by retaliation you 
can protect your own industries and defend yourselves 
against trusts. Mr. Bryce pointed out that without 
retaliation we have gained all that any particular nation 
has gained by retaliation ; in fact, we have profited best 
because ‘‘ under what is called the ‘ most-favoured 
nation’ clause we, being a Free Trade country and 
giving the best treatment, have always come in upon 
as favourable terms as any other country ; and when 
any other country has succeeded by retaliation, although 
it has seldom happened, in getting the tariff of the 
country lowered against itself, it has been lowered 
in our favour also, and we have retained without 
retaliation all that they have obtained by retaliation.” 
IT is sometimes suggested that though industry in 
general stands to gain by Free Trade, some particular 
industry can only be defended by retaliation, and there- 
fore it may be a good precaution to assume the 
revolver, because a number of particular industries may 
be destroyed one after another. Mr. Bryce dealt with 
this argument as it applies to an Aberdeen industry 
that has been hard hit by the American tariff : 
“You may as well, as Sydney Smith said, think that you 
would please the Dean and Canons by stroking the dome of 
St. Paul’s as you would move the American Congress by 
any retaliation you might attempt in the interests of the 
ranite trade. Why? Because in America the Protectionist 
interests stand closely together, because they have got the 
complete command of the party in Congress which holds 
property, because those who have this interest go closely 
together, and they will not abandon Protection on any one 
thing tor fear Free Trade would spread to other things. 
In other words, retaliation, though it might injure 
America, would certainly injure us. Protection is a 
system under which interests have the best opportu- 
nities of commanding politics. To retaliate is merely 
to make America, governed by these interests, more 
Protectionist. The same moral applies to the trusts’ 
argument. Everyone agrees with Mr. Chamberlain in 
hating the power of the trusts. But Protection breeds 
them. ‘‘ Let me quote a few words which were said by 
the head of one of these great trusts—the Sugar Trust 
—in a moment apparently of unusual candour. He 
said: ‘The mother of all trusts is the Customs Tariff 
Bill. It is the Government through its tariff laws which 
plunders the people, and the trusts are merely the 
machinery for doing it.’” What good is it to the 
British working man or the British consumer 
to have a number of combinations, such as those in 
South Africa, controlling his industries? Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposes to meet one set of trusts by creating 
another. Lastly, as Mr. Bryce points out, this sug- 
gested Protection will be much more difficult to 
abandon than its older forms, for capital will be in- 
vested and interests created, not here alone but in the 
colonies, depending on the maintenance of Protection. 
Lorp ROsEBERY announced in a letter to Lord 
Monkswell, published last Monday, that a munificent 
endowment had been offered for the creation of a great 
technical college of applied science in London. The 
idea was admirable and the scheme most opportune. 
Only last week we pointed out in these columns that 
if we wish to learn from our opponents we ought to 
look at the trained chemists working in the enormous 
Anilin-Fabrik at Mannheim, rather than at the German 
tariff. Lord Rosebery’s letter to Lord Monkswell 
shows that he has quite appreciated this truth, and 
nothing could be better than the emphasis laid on the 
necessity of providing the highest technical instruction 
in this country. Unhappily, a little later in his letter, 
Lord Rosebery dashed all the satisfaction his announce- 


ment excited by explaining that this lavish offer is not 
the gift of some public-spirited Englishman, but the 
gift of certain German millionaires whose public activities 
have been, in the opinion of Liberals, most sinister and 
disastrous to the interests of this country. It is bad 
enough for a rich and self-respecting people to be 
pauperised by foreign millionaires, but it is intolerable 
to receive the bounty of a firm of foreign financiers 
who have blended politics and finance in South Africa 
with a most deadly success. Certain newspapers, as 
hostile as we are to the tyranny these capitalists 
have attempted to establish, amuse themselves 
with the reflection that some, at any rate, of the 
huge profits the financiers have reaped out of the war 
have returned to this country. For our part we 
cannot remember South African history without reflect- 
ing that if these financiers erected a hundred Charlotten- 
burgs they would have done nothing to compensate 
for the mortal injury they have done to freedom and 
just government in South Africa. We have nothing 
but dislike for the gift—call it gratitude, or hush- 
money—of these opulent and active metics, whose 
connection with our country has been as disastrous to 
us as it has been profitable to themselves. Will it 
conduce to just and strong government in South Africa 
to allow the representatives of certain companies, with 
large secret funds and a very definite financial policy, 
to lay us under this obligation ? 

THE most important piece of news about Somali- 
land is not the announcement that the Mullah was 
surprised by the Abyssinians at Peyd, and defeated with 
the loss of 1,000 men, but the news that the Govern- 
ment are likely to revert to our old policy. The 
Mullah, who is evidently a person of some informa- 
tion and perception, has asked the commanding officer 
at Bohotle why we want his country, seeing that there 
is no goldin it. We hope the four months which, it is 
said, must elapse before further steps are taken will be 
devoted to the consideration of that apt and pertinent 
question. Our old policy consisted in aclear recognition 
of the facts. We saw that it was important to hold the 
coast line, and impossible to hold the deserts in the 
interior. To attempt to hold a country which we cannot 
govern, and where no one proposes to build rail- 
ways, is a policy of flagrant injustice. It means that 
we embroil native tribes in quarrels which are not of 
their seeking, and leave them to the retaliations 
of the tribes with whom we have brought them 
into collision. The new policy has resulted in 
three inglorious and futile expeditions. _ We hope very 
much the Government will have the sense to spare us a 
fourth. The case against a repetition of these follies 
has been nowhere put more directly and effectively 
than in the Yorkshire Post. That great Unionist organ 
summed up the objections to a forward policy in Somali- 
land in an article last Wednesday, and argued that the 
best policy was to come to terms with the Mullah. 

WE are glad to see that Mr. Markham is continuing 
his campaign in the Daily News against the extraordinary 
arrangements made with regard to the great diamond 
discovery in the Transvaal. A _ Reuter’s telegram 
announces that Sir Percy Fitzpatrick has opposed the 
new ordinance. Certainly it lcoks as if the capitalist 
tyranny in South Africa was now firmly established. The 
Standard published a telegram on Friday describing the 
Boer meeting at Heidelberg, from which it is clear that 
General Botha is extremely discontented with the 
Milner régime. From the Zimes summary of Thursday 
it appears that Lord Milner has quite definitely adopted 
the policy of importing Chinese labour, a policy against 
which the Legislative Assembly of Cape Colony has 
protested unanimously. 

WE are glad to see that the Committee of Public 
Accounts has not passed over in silence one of the 
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methods of barbarism into which the war degenerated 
in South Africa. The third report of the Committee 
records the Committee’s emphatic disapproval of the 
creation of looting corps during the war. It has always 
seemed to us very strange that only an infinitesimal 
number of Englishmen admitted that they thought the 
practice of hiring traitors and inciting them to loot was 
odious and revolting. ‘‘ You should make it known 
that there are corps of burgher scouts, such as Morley’s 
Scouts and Heidelberg Volunteers, who receive 2s. 6d. 
per diem, with rations, and are rewarded on the share 
principle, viz., they get 75 per cent. of all stock 
captured by them, 25 per cent. going to the Govern- 
ment. If any suitable men in your camps are 
anxious to join such scouts as volunteers, you 
should communicate lists of the names to head 
office for transmission to the proper quarters.” This 
appeared in the official Blue Book on the Camps 
published in the autumn of 1901. Only a minority of 
Englishmen were ashamed of it. The Committee of 
Public Accounts hopes that organised looting will 
never reappear as a British method of warfare. We 
agree, but it is sad to reflect that it is more than a 
century ago that Erskine hoped that the enlistment of 
French émigrés would be regarded for all time as 
mean and unnatural. What would he have said if he 
had lived to see the enlistment of the National Scouts 
in a war against a tiny force of Boer farmers ? 


Tue Admiralty announced on Thursday through 
Mr. Arnold-Forster their decision to terminate the sub- 
sidies to merchant cruisers. These subsidies, which 
amount altogether to £60,000 a year, have been paid 
to the owners of certain Atlantic liners of high speed 
upon the sole condition that in the event of an outbreak 
of war the Government should have the right of imme- 
diate purchase. Shipowners outside the favoured 
group have never acquiesced in this arrangement, 
which, as a matter of fact, was rushed through in one of 
those naval panics to which the nation in a certain 
state of nerves is so subject. It is now admitted that 
the scheme is unsound, and the taxpayers are once 
again brought face to face with the fact that it is not 
on the army alone that public money is squandered 
from lack of practical capacity. The irony of the 
situation consists in the fact that the patriotic 
recipients of the nation’s bounties did not hesitate 
to transfer these vessels last year to the American flag, 
under the gentle stimulus of Mr. Pierpont Morgan's 
dollars. It was something of a scandal that vessels 
subsidised by the British taxpayer should be at the 
disposal of a foreign firm. The only satisfactory sequel 
to the business seems to be that, however heavily the 
public may have had to pay for the fads of the Admiralty, 
the new American idea of controlling the Atlantic 
shipping trade has proved an even worse financial 
failure. The heavily subsidised ships are now lying 
idle, and the shares are unsaleable. 


THe report of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, read by the honorary secretary, Mr. 
George Macmillan, at the annual meeting of the society 
last Tuesday, was on the whole a very satisfactory one. 
The number of members is now over 800, and it was 
suggested that an excellent way of celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the society, which will fall 
next year, would be the increase of the number to 
1,000, Although only a very small balance of 
funds remains in hand, a _ considerable amount 
may be expected from the sales of the facsimile of 
the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, so that the 
society will be eventually recouped for their large ex- 
penditure on this piece of work, the inception of which, 
by the way, was largely due to Professor John William 
White of Harvard. Further grants have been made 
in the Cretan Exploration Fund, and Mr. Arthur Evans 


is expected to give some account of his latest excava- 
tions there at the autumn meeting of the society. Sir 
Richard Jebb, in his speech as chairman, referred 
to the great loss the society had suffered during the 
year by the death of Mr. F. C. Penrose, whose draw- 
ings of the Parthenon have done so much to promote 
the scientific study of Greek architecture. A large 
part of his speech dealt with the recently-found 
fragment of Timotheus of Miletus, which experts assign 
to the fourth century B.c. If this date is correct it is 
the oldest Greek manuscript extant, so its value to the 
student of paleography is extreme. The poem deals 
with a naval victory, evidently that of Salamis, though 
no names are mentioned, and an Asiatic chieftain is 
introduced who speaks bad Greek. Mention was also 
made of the unique loan collection of antiquities now 
being shown at the rooms of the Burlington Society. 
Perhaps the most interesting object is the fragment of 
the Parthenon frieze discovered in Essex, but the whole 
exhibit is one that no one interested in archeology can 
afford to miss. Sir John Evans made a short speech, 
expressing his pleasure in the increased co-ordination 
of Hellenic studies and Egyptology. This year a grant 
of £25 has been made to Mr. Hogarth by the society to 
aid in the exploration of Greek sites in the Egyptian 
delta. pS. Ke 

THERE is in King Edward’s address to the new 
Sovereign of Servia a welcome strain of courtesy, and 
even a hint of kindliness, which were totally absent in 
the remarks of Lord Lansdowne. It was well that 
some reference should be made to the ‘‘ stain” which 
‘* recent events ”’ have left on the good name of Servia, 
and better still that this reference should be couched in 
the form of an expression of hope and good will. Public 
opinion has been unfair to Servia only in giving too 
restricted an interpretation to ‘‘ recent events.” The 
alliance of King Alexander to an immoral adventuress, 
whose intrigues made the policy of the country, as her 
family wasted its meagre resources, was also a recent 
event. The attempt to foist her brother on the throne, 
the coup d’état which abolished the Constitution, un- 
seated the entire bench of judges, and packed the 
Chamber and the Senate, were also recent events. In 
the memory of Servians the shooting of lads in the 
street, and the condemnation of tried statesmen to 
penal servitude for a contemptuous word about- the 
Queen, were also tolerably recent. To have tole- 
rated this régime would have inflicted on Servia 
a ‘‘stain” no less regrettable than that which she has 
incurred. One may condemn ‘recent events” from 
the standpoint of the monarchical principle, and this 
is the standpoint of Russia. One may also condemn 
the conspirators for the savage manner in which they 
carried out a necessary and righteous act of rebellion. 
In that case itis an instinct of humanity which revolts. 
But if that is our national standpoint, how comes it 
that we are so severe to Servia and so tolerant to 
Turkey and to Russia? We did not withdraw our 
Ambassador from St. Petersburg after the Kishineff 
affair, nor from Constantinople after the horror in 
Mogilla and the massacre in Smirdesh. Is the life of 
a guilty King more sacred than that of an innocent 
Macedonian peasant woman or the honour ofa Russian 
Jewess ? ae as 

Tue circular note which the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has addressed to the Great Powers should serve 
to remind them that, while the Servian tragedy had for 
the moment its absorbing interest, the real problem is 
in Macedonia. Servia, however much she has lost 
caste by reason of her barbarous reaction against a 
régime of intolerable oppression and corruption, is 
rather less an element of disturbance than before. The 
danger comes from the savage measures of repression 
which the Turks are taking against the entire Bulgarian 
population in Macedonia. Everywhere the arbitrary 
arrests of Bulgarian notables continue. To possess in- 
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fluence is already a crime, to possess a little wealth is to 
be a mark for blackmail. In the prisons there is no 
doubt that torture is used. In the villages the Turkish 
troops make a systematic use of the bastinado. Their 
duty is to search for rifles, but searching is troublesome 
while beating is easy. The worst and most recent outrages 
have been committed in the Kirk Killissé district of the 
Adrianople Vilayet, and notably in the village of Yenidje. 
The special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
in a letter which appeared on Thursday, gave an 
appalling account of the excesses committed by regulars 
and bashi-bazouks in this region. His statements are 
more than corroborated by the 7zmes correspondent, who 
has seen the wounds of the maltreated villagers, while 
he actually met a band of bashi-bazouks armed to 
the teeth and openly preying upon the peasants. 
The result of this reign of terror is a fresh influx of 
refugees. Two thousand Bulgarian peasants flying 
from the Adrianople region have sought a harbour in 
Bulgarian territory during the past month. They have 
left their fields at the very moment of harvest. There 
could be no better evidence of persecution, for these 
villagers come of a stolid race inured to daily tyrannies 
and little given to panic. Along the southern frontier 
the same situation exists on a smaller scale—some 
twenty refugees on an average cross every day. In 
the interior the case of peasants is no better, and the 
resource of emigration is not available. 


‘THERE is the less excuse for these Turkish excesses 
since the present Bulgarian Government has won golden 
opinions by its zeal in keeping the frontier and repressing 
the invading bands. But no Bulgarian Government could 
becontent withamerely negativepolicy. General Petroff's 
plan was to attempt an understanding with Turkey. 
The correspondent of the Manchester Guardian who has 
talked with M. Natchovitch, the special envoy whom the 
Bulgarian Government sent to Constantinople, reports 
the complete failure of his mission. The Porte would 
make no terms, promise no reforms, and give no under- 
taking to use milder measures. On the other hand, it 
is quietly but steadily making preparations for war and 
concentrating its troops on the roads that lead to 
Sophia. The Turks are quite incapable of reforming 
their administration, and they have signally failed in 
the difficult task of suppressing the guerilla insurrection. 
They seem now disposed to do the one thing which they 


think they can do well—make war upon Bulgaria. . 


They cannot understand that the Macedonian popula- 
tion is desperate and ripe for revolt. They choose to 
suppose that the whole movement is fomented from 
outside, and therefore their theory is that it can only 
be crushed by a war, which would cripple the Princi- 
pality. No Bulgarian party is disposed for war, but 
on the other hand it is impossible that Bulgaria should 
co-operate much longer with Turkey, under these cir- 
cumstances, in repressing the Macedonian movement. 
Unless the Powers are prepared to respond to Bul- 
garia’s appeal by enforcing at once more serious reforms 
and more civilised measures of police in Macedonia, 
there is every probability of grave developments. 


Tue Parliamentary crisis in Hungary has reacted 
powerfully in Austria, and the Kérber Cabinet has re- 
signed. There is some uncertainty in Vienna as to 
whether the Emperor will accept its resignation, and 
the interregnum fosters pessimistic forecasts. In Buda- 
pest the Magyar Party of Independence, not satisfied 
with the results which it has already obtained by a 
course of persevering obstruction, is now proposing to 
wreck the new Ministry of Count Hedervary by the same 
methods. For the moment it is divided on the question 
of tactics. M. Kossuth is in favour of arespite, witha 
view of renewing the campaign in the autumn. His 
extreme followers proposé immediate action. But in 


policy there is no divergence. Both sections are 
working for a separate Hungarian army. Both 
sections desire to negotiate commercial treaties without 
reference to Austria. The nationalist movement un- 
doubtedly holds the key of the situation, and Magyar 
nationalism has never learned to respect the rights of 
other races. It is the party of ascendency which is 
responsible for the Hungarian Ireland in Croatia. 


It has been noticed by many observers of inter- 
national finance that the relinquishment of colonial 
empire tends to improve and establish national credit. 
Italy and Spain are recent and remarkable cases in 
point. For whereas nearly all first-class stocks, in- 
cluding British, French, and German Consols, have 
fallen heavily since 1899, those of Italy and Spain have 
experienced a remarkable rise. In Spain this result 
is due to the substitution of substantial surpluses for 
monstrous deficits. But a policy of peace, retrenchment, 
and financial reform will have to be followed for many 
years before Spanish finances can be said to be in a 
prosperous condition. Sefior Rodriguez San Pedro in 
his recent Budget statement estimated that the expen- 
diture next year will amount to about 39 millions and 
the revenue to about 40 millions. But of what does 
this expenditure consist? No less than 16 millions is 
consumed in interest on the debt ; nearly 3 millions goes 
in pensions ; the army takes six, the Church one and a 
half, and the navy almost as much, while the expenses 
of collecting taxes amount to no less than £1,175,000, 


THE reappearance, writes our Paris correspondent, 
of the late Premier in the political arena has created 
a great emotion throughout the country. With the 
greatest lucidity the author of the law on associa- 
tions explained how it had been violated by M. 
Combes. With the strongest energy, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau proclaimed that in closing, by simple decree, 
the schools opened before 1901 by authorised religious 
orders, in moving the rejection zn globo of applications 
made by non-authorised congregations; M. Combes 
had committed a double illegality. And, having laid 
before the Senate what he believed to be the true Repub- 
lican policy towards the Catholic Church, the late 
Premier concluded this henceforward famous speech by 
these eloquent words: ‘I have protested too much 
against decisions made with closed doors by mili- 
tary courts to admit for one day the same policy for 
Parliamentary Committees.” The impression created 
by this condemnation of M. Combes’s religious 
politics has been so strong that the Cabinet has decided 
not to move the adoption by the Senate of the bill on 
secularisation. 


WE rejoice to know that Mr. George Meredith is 
steadily recovering from his recent illness, and that the 
gloomy reports of his health current a few days ago 
were greatly exaggerated. It is fifty-two years since 
Mr. Meredith published his first book ; his life has been 
devoted, more constantly than the lives of most authors, 
to ‘‘ the art of conveying truth and arousing emotion,” 
andthe works of his oldage are, if possible, more vigorous 
than those of his youth. To-day he stands nearly alone 
among living Englishmen, as one whose genius has 
really enlarged the empire of ideas which is inalienably 
ours, He has been constant, also, to the love of free- 
dom, to the ideas of equity, and forbearance, and 
brotherhood. 

“Our faith is ours, and comes not on a tide,” 


he wrote in a wise sonnet ‘‘ To J. M.,” which almost 
contains the whole of Liberalism. Long may he be 
spared to wield the sword of common sense, and 
quicken many another thoughtful fable with his glow- 
ing and diffused humanity. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


HE President of the french Republic will receive 
a very cordial welcome from all parties and 
sections of the British population when he arrives next 
Monday. His tenure of his illustrious office has won 
for him the admiration of this and other nations, and 
he comes as the representative of a people to whose 
proud eminence in great causes all Englishmen who 
respect their own traditions are only too anxious to do 
homage. Every serious and responsible Englishman 
rejoices in the better tone which characterises the 
relations of the two countries, and the courtesies in the 
Press which have succeeded to the acerbities of certain 
bad and poisoned passages in our recent history. 

Every Englishman rejoices, and particularly every 
Gladstonian Englishman. For Mr. Gladstone was 
perhaps the greatest personal force in drawing the 
French and English peoples together. Of his own 
special friendship for France Mr. Gladstone made no 
secret, and his belief in the particular importance of 
preserving good relations between France and 
England was recorded in one of his published volumes. 
It was impossible to read the French Press at the 
time of his death without realising that his death 
was not merely the disappearance of one of the two giant 
figures in Europe, but the death of a statesman whose 
career and sympathies were very passionately admired 
in France. Mr. Gladstone’s successor as Liberal 
Leader did not inherit his attachment to France, 
for, like Mr. Chamberlain, he was _ attracted 
rather by the spectacle of successful force in Prussia. 
But there have never been wanting, even in the fiercest 
exasperations of ignorant passion, statesmen on both 
sides of the Channel who have kept alive the great idea 
of friendship, based not merely on some diplomatic 
calculations or the profitable aspects of friendship, 
but on a sense of affinities and a common share in 
Western Liberalism. M. Ribot and Mr. Morley, whom 
Gambetta described as the interpreter of France to 
England, have at all times and under all skies set their 
faces firmly against the evil forces that threatened to 
embroil the two nations. It was at a time when public 
opinion was very irritable and impatient and the Press 
was largely supporting a certain politician in his efforts 
to inflame passions on both sides of the Channel 
that Mr. Morley reminded the Liberal Party that 
England and France had together done more for human 
liberty than all the rest of the world put together. This 
is not the time for party recriminations, or for angry 
reminiscences, but it is well to bear in mind the constant 
efforts of Liberal admirers of France to ‘‘ hold a hand 
uplifted over hate,” because that spirit is the spirit in 
which Liberals welcome M. Loubet. Their welcome is 
no mere formal politeness; it is no mere balancing of 
diplomatic considerations ; it is certainly no oblique re- 
taliation on other nations: it is the expression of a 
spirit of kinship which, as it is far older than these 
Court ceremonies, will certainly survive them, a horror 
that any misunderstanding or the criminal levity with 
which politicians sometimes play on ignorant animosi- 
ties should dim for a single moment the sense of the 
immortal inspirations English Liberalism owes to 
France. 

It would argue a short memory and little common 
sense if anyone supposed that the good feeling which 
happily exists to-day between the two countries is neces- 


sarily a permanent guarantee against misunderstandings 
and explosions. Public opinion is largely capricious in 
the matter of foreign relations because it is so little the 
result of knowledge and sympathy. If anyone took 
the trouble to analyse, for example, the ideas implied 
in the doctrine that Great Britain and America were 
so completely one in blood, civilisation, and interest, 
that they ought to join forces in a hostile and menacing 
combination against the world, or the theory of our inti- 
mate and all-pervading racial kinship with Germany, 
doctrines and theories that were fashionable a few years 
ago, and to remember just how long they have surviveds 
he would appreciate the large part which superficial 
impressions and ephemeral and irrelevant excitements 
play in deciding popular preferences and antipathies. 
It is pitiful to think of the strange and ludicrous light 
in which a noisy and impetuous crowd conceives the 
nation against which its anger is for the moment 
excited. With whom is its quarrel, but with a set of 
men and ideas of its own construction? War, of arms 
or of words, is so largely the encounter of furious 
and grotesque illusions. There is no branch of human 
activity and relations in which education wins its way 
so slowly as in the development of mutual knowledge 
and sympathy between nations. The foreigner in his 
own country is at the best a stranger to us ; at the worst, 
with the first rustle of prejudice, he ceases to be a neigh- 
bour. We talk of spanning the world with railways, 
and yet how tiny a part of it is inhabited for many 
Englishmen by men of flesh and blood whose ideas and 
daily habits of life they can appreciate! Towards how 
many millions of white men and women do they 
cherish all the antipathies of ignorance without its 
curiosity! Until nations are much less strange to each 
other than Europe is to England, with all their strong 
affinities so dimly perceived, even when they are not 
actually repudiated as inthe Imperialist movement, there 
will be nothing equable or settled in their relations. 
But if we must not count too much on this most 
welcome improvement in the public temper, we cer- 
tainly should not allow it to go unused. It is 
the part of statesmen to use the intervals of com- 
posure and cordiality to guard against the hour 
of misunderstanding and ill-will. There are always 
a number of questions, of varying diplomatic interest, 
pending between European nations. These are the raw 
material of unscrupulous politicians, the elements of 
danger as soon as passion runs high and animosities 
are inflamed. It is the business of statesmen to 
eliminate as much of this raw material as they can 
whenever the conditions are propitious. They can 
do something by mere courtesies and friendliness, 
as Mr. Gladstone showed when he went to Paris 
in 1889, and charmed France by his magical sense 
of the greater aspirations of Western Europe. 
They can do something by removing the concrete 
causes of quarrel. France and England meet at so 
many points of the earth’s surface that there are 
inevitably many minor issues awaiting settlement, 
issues which are grave or not according to the 
temper in which the two countries approach them. 
The points at issue between England and France are 
set out in an article from the pen of M. Eugéne Etienne 
in this month’s National Review. They are, many of 
them, points that would demand a great deal of space for 
full treatment as everyone knows who has followed, for 
example, the controversy over Newfoundland. M. 
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Etienne, in the eighteen pages at his disposal, is obliged 
to content himself with explaining how he regards them. 
The article is written in a moderate and temperate spirit, 
and it is well worth the attention of English readers. 
In certain sorts of weather the most trivial dispute may 
producea hurricane, If the national spirit is friendly 
and reasonable, large differences may be resolved 
without trouble. War and ill-will are the results 
rather of the mood in which a diplomatic question 
finds a people than of the importance of the question 
itself. At this moment both peoples are in a friendly 
and reasonable mood, and it is very much to be 
hoped that M. Loubet’s visit will be used to bring the 
two countries together. Mr. Edmund Robertson 
pointed out once again in an excellent speech on the Navy 
Estimates on Thursday last that no diplomatic oppor- 
tunity should be lost for securing a common agreement 
for the reduction of warlike expenditure. If a treaty 
of arbitration results from the ceremonies of next week, 
as the Débats, we are glad to see, proposes, we shall 
be able to record a real and splendid achievement in the 
cause of liberal civilisation. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION. 

“ There has been a great deal of talk of Free Trade being 
theoretically, and in the abstract, right. Does the right hon, 
gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) know what that would lead to? 
If Free Trade be theoretically right—if it is as old as truth 
itself, why isit not applicable to the state and circumstances 
of thiscountry ? What! truth not applicable! Then there 
must be something very false in your system if truth cannot 
harmonise with it. . . . Ithank you for the admission 
that we have a true cause, and armed with the truth of that 
cause I appeal to the friends of humanity. . . . There 
are 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 people without wheaten bread. 
If the people continue to descend in the scale of physical 
comfort, and to eat potatoes, the hope of moral improvement 
which the friends of humanity indulge must be altogether 
disappointed.”—Cobden, May 15, 1843. 

HE Protectionists with whom Cobden had to deal 

were the same as the Protectionists of our own 
day. They defended the system which we are invited to 
restore by the same arguments. They appealed to the 
special conditions of the country to overrule abstract 
truth. They called Free Trade adoctrine which would 
only work in anideal world. And they appealed to the 
friends of humanity to protect the starving peasant 
from ‘‘ the sad sound of the factory bell.” Moral im- 
provement and the shilling loaf go ill together. 
Poverty——dear food—crime ; dear food—inefficiency of 
labour—manufacturing decline; are sequences as 
certain as any in this world. At this moment, as the 
inquiry, ‘‘the grand inquest,” upon Free Trade 
develops, we see the old contest between cheap- 
ness and dearness, between plenty and _ scarcity, 
raised once more in all parts of the kingdom. 
Fortunately the Liberal Party has a leader who has 
faith in Free Trade and a shrewd perception of the 
weakest joint in the harness of Protection. ‘ Keep 
clearly in mind that the keystone of his plan is the 
taxation of food. The entire policy collapses if food is 
not taxed.” In these two short sentences of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s letter to the Young Scots, who 
demonstrated so effectively in Edinburgh last Saturday, 
lies the sum and substance of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
philosophy. He has cemented the Empire with blood, 
but that does not prevent Mr. Seddon from 
threatening to cut the painter. So now he 
says that he must be allowed to patch up the con- 


cern with gold dust. Whose gold dust? Not the 
gold dust of Australia or Canada, but the hard-earned 
savings of the British workman. It is remarkable, 
said Sir William Harcourt, at Malwood, that 
though taxes on food are an essential part—nay, the 
very basis—of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, yet in his 
last speech on the subject the Prime Minister depre- 
cated this view of the situation, According to Mr. 
Balfour the public make a mistake in concentrating 
their gaze on the controversy whether the food of the 
people should be taxed. A mistake! Why, that 
controversy is absolutely vital. If there is to 
be no preference for Australian meat and Canadian 
corn there cannot be a customs union or even 
any customs arrangement with the colonies. 
For the present situation is that, whereas Little 
England and Little Scotland and Little Ireland pay 
practically the whole cost of what is called Imperial 
defence, amounting to a good deal more than seventy 
millions a year, and whereas these same islands admit 
nearly all the colonial staples, wool, timber, grain, and 
meat, duty free, the colonies on their side have 
erected a tariff wall to protect their own manufactures 
against nearly all the manufactured goods which 
form the staple of our exports. Do not concentrate 
your gaze on food, says Mr. Balfour. That is exactly 
what the Protectionist Party said in 1845, when a third 
or a fourth part of the people were without wheaten 
bread. But Cobden and Bright and the great League 
which they formed saw that the Corn Laws were the 
keystone in the arch of Protection and monopoly. 
Therefore we rejoice that corn has again been freed 
from tariffs, and we rejoice that the eyes of the 
country are being concentrated upon the proposition 
put forward by Mr. Chamberlain, that bread ought to 
be made artificially dear. But by so doing you 
have only begun to provide for a united Empire. 
So far Canada alone is satisfied. If the preferential 
system is to be adopted there must be prefer- 
ences for all. Weare bound, as Mr. Asquith said in 
his strong and lucid argument on Wednesday, to deal 
equally with the different parts of the Empire. We 
must add meat. But we cannot even stop with bread 
and meat. True, Mr. Balfour has admitted that at pre- 
sent he cannot see his way to taxing the raw materials 
of industry. But food is just as much a raw material 
as wool and timber and cotton. One goes into the 
mouth of the workman, the other into the mouth of the 
machine. A rise in the price of either tends to raise 
the cost of production and to injure British manufac- 
tures in neutral markets. Mr. Asquith referred to 
South Africa and India : 

Take South Africa—you cannot ignore South Africa in 
this matter. It does not send us food of any kind, but it 
sends us large quantities of wool—wool that is in compe- 
tition not only with Australian but South American wool. 
If you are to do justice to South Africa, and put her on the 
same level, you will have to put an import duty on foreign 
wool, But there is another country which is, curiously, 
ignored in the calculations. What about the dumb popula. 
tion of India? They seem to have passed entirely out of 
the view of our Imperial statesmen. India would not be 
allowed to go by the board if this scheme were worked out. 
India would demand to be heard, She is an exporter of 
cotton, skins, and hides, and there, again, if you are going 
to equalise the position of India, more raw materials would 
have to be taxed before they are brought into this country- 

This, then, is what we are to give. Every man who 
labours at producing wealth in this country is to be 
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hampered by higher prices for the principal articles 
which he consumes or uses in the processes of produc- 
tion. Lancashire at this moment knows what are the 
sufferings which result when a natural shortage en- 
hances the price of cotton all the world over. But 
under a Zollverein the price of cotton would be arti- 
ficially enhanced in Great Britain alone. It would be a 
preferential advantage for the colonial producer, but a 
differential disadvantage for the home manufacturer. 
Yet the Imperialists are utterly blind to the conse- 
quences. In the current number of the Empire Review 
the first article is entitled ‘‘ Our Commercial Relations 
and Fiscal Policy.” The writer, Mr. Charles Lyon, 
selects cotton as a good example of the benefits which 
might be derived from Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals : 

“Even admitting that preferential duties in favour of 

our colonies diminished somewhat the volume of our 

foreign trade, the loss would in time be more than filled 
up by increased business with the colonies, They can 
supply us with all the raw materials we require, inclusive 
of food-stuffs. Moreover, a small duty on cotton would 
bring us all we wanted from British India and Egypt. 

Never was a nation so self-supporting as the British 

Empire, the sole desideratum being wise commercial 

laws; not legislation dating fifty years ago, but legislation 

suited to our present needs,” 

It is difficult to pardon a man who writes on politics 
and economics for thinking that Egypt is a British 
possession, and for ignoring the fact that out of the 
16 million hundredweights of raw cotton which are 
imported annually into Great Britain, no less than 
13 million are supplied by the United States of America. 
Somewhat about the same proportion has been main- 
tained for seventy years, yet Mr. Lyon confidently 
asserts that the British Empire can easily produce its 
own cotton. Yes, it can—when Lancashire reverts to 
the condition of a pastoral county. 

If we really thought that dense ignorance like 
that of Mr. Lyon were prevalent among the educated 
classes in this country, we should say that nothing 
could save us from a heavy dose of Protection. But 
we have too high an opinion of the average intelligence 
of commercial and business men to believe that they are 
ready to be sacrificed to such delusions as these, 
There are signs of awakening. Lord Goschen’s firm 
attitude has made an impression in the City. The 
Council of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
is as staunch as it was sixty years ago. Bradford 
would extend the ‘‘ inquiry ” to education and methods 
of production. The Leeds Chamber has weakly capitu- 
lated to Mr. Chamberlain. But we shall be very much 
surprised if the voice of the Yorkshire manufacturers and 
operatives does not make itself heard in defence of the 
Free Trade system, on which their fortunes and 
prosperity have been built. There may be some still 
living who remember a public dinner which was given 
by 400 manufacturers of the West Riding to Bright and 
Cobden. ‘I thank you,” said Cobden, then on the 
eve of his great triumph, ‘* for the kindness with which 
I have ever been recéived in the West Riding—always 
glad am I, coming through the tunnel of the hills that 
separate Yorkshire from Lancashire, to be the bond of 
union between the two counties; for you may rely on 
it, so long as the white and red roses intertwine in the 
same chaplet with reference to this question the mono- 
polists never can succeed.” And if the manufacturers 
and workmen of the North stand firm, we need have 
no fear of the future. 


THE MORAL OF THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
HE General Election in Germany leaves the 
constellation of parties in the new Reichstag 
much on the lines of the old Chamber. For 
the next few years, that is to say, the majority 
of members attached to the Centre and Conserva- 
tive fractions will continue to exert a controlling 
influence on German policy. To that extent the 
elections from the point of view of German Liberals 
must be regarded as disappointing, since it had been 
hoped that the groups belonging to the Left would 
return from the polls in sufficient strength to hold the 
aggressive reactionaries in check. What has happened 
is that, while the populous centres have for the 
most part declared by overwhelming majorities 
against the policy of the last few years, the rural con- 
stituencies, especially the Junker strongholds east of the 
Elbe, remain true to their Conservative traditions, and 
the same may be said of the Catholic centres in South 
Germany and Rhenish Prussia. But while the sup- 
porters of the Government policy have secured another 
lease of power, the real significance of the struggle lies 
in the startling growth in the electoral strength of the 
Social Democratic party. This fraction, which in the 
last Reichstag numbered fifty-eight deputies, and repre- 
sented an aggregate voting strength of 2,100,000, now 
casts eighty-two votes into the urns on a division, and 
reflects the views of over 3,100,000 electors. Unfor- 
tunately, the Socialist triumph has been gained largely 
at thecost of the Radical fractions, which number fourteen 
fewer than in the previous Reichstag. The most serious 
loss sustained by them is the defeat of Dr. Barth, the 
courageous leader of the Radical Union, by the narrow 
majority of 60 votes, brought about by means which 
it is confidently believed must invalidate the result. It 
is probable, therefore, that the exclusion of Dr. Barth 
from the Reichstag is only temporary. Certainly 
German Liberals can ill-afford to spare from their inner 
counsels a politician of such rare ability, more especially 
as the negotiation of the new Commercial Treaties 
affords an opportunity for reactionary tactics which 
can only be defeated with difficulty. As some 
compensation for these electoral misfortunes it is 
satisfactory to know that the whole of the prominent 
members of the extreme Agrarian fraction have been 
defeated at the poll. 

The Socialist triumph has by its completeness 
startled even the adherents of that party. Abroad the 
effect produced by the delivery of over three million 
votes to candidates of a party against which the Em- 
peror himself took the field has naturally been pro- 
found. The effect may be seen from two opposing 
points of view by comparing the comments of the 
extreme Conservative Press with those of the Vorwdrts, 
the organ of the victorious Socialists. While the 
former hints not obscurely that the advance of 
Socialism must be prevented, if necessary, by a 
restriction of the franchise, the latter hails its suc- 
cess as heralding the approaching dawn of the 
Socialist era. Perhaps the dispassionate observer 
will have little difficulty in satisfying himself 
that neither standpoint permits of an accurate 
forecasting of the future. That the enormous growth 
in the Socialist vote is extremely unwelcome to the 
Kaiser goes without saying, but with all his capacity 
for making mistakes in small matters he seldom 
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blunders on the grand scale, hence he is hardly the 
man to embark upon a long and bitter repressive cam- 
paign, in which ultimately he could be no more success- 
ful than was Bismarck with his Mau/kordbgesetse in 1877. 
Much more likely is it that the elections will stimulate 
the Government to a new series of measures aimed at 
the amelioration of the social condition of the people— 
measures, like their predecessors, admirably intentioned 
but inoperative in effect. But the most important out- 
come of the contest will be the test which will 
be applied to the constructive capacity of the 
Socialist Party. Hitherto they have perforce had to 
content themselves with the negative policy of criticism, 
but their numbers now give them the privilege of 
initiating legislation, and it will be interesting to see 
what use they will make of their powers. Opponents 
who have sometimes unfairly reproached them with 
engendering nothing will await the legislative proposals 
of the Socialist Party with eagerness. In the past the 
Socialists have denounced Liberals for voting for 
measures which fall short of their full demand ; will the 
Socialists in their hour of triumph display more of the 
opportunist and practical temper than hitherto ? 

Much that has been said with regard to the growth 
of Socialistic opinions in Germany is scarcely, we 
imagine, justified by the facts. That the Vorwérts 
should claim the result as an endorsement of Socialistic 
doctrines is natural from its own point of view; none 
the less, it would be an entire mistake to conclude that 
more than a fraction of the party are wedded to the 
creed of Collectivism. In truth, the Socialist Party in 
Germany exists not so much in respect to its affirmation 
of the theories of Karl Marx as in respect to its 
outspoken denunciation of actual administration. It 
was not Marxism which attracted the voters of the 
Kingdom of Saxony to the red flag in such over- 
whelming numbers, but the seething discontent which 
pervades all classes at the crushing taxation and the 
Court scandals. Similarly in Berlin, where the Socialists 
only failed to ‘capture the last citadel by a narrow 
majority, we are told by the Aélnische Zeitung that half 
the members of the Bourse voted red as a protest against 
the mischievous legislation with regard to Stock 
Exchange transactions. The brutal treatment of 
conscripts is always worth more to the Socialists than 
anything else—except perhaps a hostile speech by the 
Emperor. Everyone, in fact, with a legitimate 
grievance against his rulers—and their name is 
legion in Germany — votes Socialist as the most 
effective means of registering his protest. Hence 
despite its formidable electoral showing the Socialist 
party is perhaps the least homogeneous of all the 
fractions in the Reichstag. A party which is com- 
posed at one end of academic adherents of Collec- 
tivism, and at the other of men who reject Marx and 
his works as opinions or theories already hopelessly 
discredited by the march of events, cannot keep up a 
semblance of cohesion for ever. 

In the new Reichstag ample opportunity will 
be afforded to reconstruct the old Liberal Party 
upon a broader basis. Dr. Barth has pointed out 
in the Nation that when a Liberal candidate has 
taken up a position sympathetic towards Demo- 
cratic movements he has been able to rout the 
Social Democrats even in unholy alliance with the 
Clericals and the Conservatives. In the Dessau- 
Zerbat district Dr. Roesicke, the Liberal candidate, 


was singled out for attack by the Socialists on the 
ground that an attempt to popularise Liberalism was 
more dangerous to the Socialist movement than 
Liberalism of the orthodox type. Yet although the 
Socialist received aid from reactionaries, his vote only 
increased by a few hundreds, whereas Dr. Roesicke 
increased the Liberal total by several thousands and 
won the seat outright at the first ballot. The result is 
significant of much in regard to recent political develop- 
ments in Germany. If the Liberal parties are not to 
perish from the desertion of the most ardent democrats 
to the party which, together with many shortcomings, 
possesses at least the signal merit of being in earnest, 
they must recapture their old ideals. The first 
step along the new course—we mean the concentration 
of all reformers, whether Socialists or Liberals— 
is so plainly dictated by expediency, that a repetition of 
the Richter tactics of last year would make one despair 
of the future of Liberalism in Germany. It is to 
politicians of the Barth type uniting enthusiasm with 
that practical sense which the Socialist leaders lack 
that the well-wishers to Liberalism must look for the pre- 
servation of the party from being crushed out between 
Socialism and reaction. 





EDINBURGH AND FREE TRADE. 


DINBURGH has always been a citadel of Free 
Trade. In the old days of the Corn Laws 
Cobden found his staunchest supporters in the capital 
of Scotland. There are Liberals still alive who remem- 
ber the enthusiastic reception which Cobden received 
when he visited the city in his great Free Trade 
campaign. Considering its traditions, it was natural that 
K.dinburgh Liberalism should be touched to the quick 
when it bicame known that Mr. Chamberlain meant 
to dig from its unhallowed grave and carry through 
the country the corpse of Protection. No time 
was lost in taking action. In the Zvening News 
it was suggested that after the example of the 
old Cobden days a great demonstration should be held 
in the King’s Park in defence of Free Trade. The 
suggestion was quickly taken up by the United Liberal 
Committee, the Young Scots, and the Trades Council. 
On Saturday last a great gathering, preceded by a 
procession through the streets, assembled in the King’s 
Park—a gathering of between 15,000 and 20,000 
people—addressed from four platforms by well-known 
Liberals such as Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Arthur Dewar, 
Mr. E. M. Bruce, Mr. McCrae, Mr. Price, &c. The 
scene was highly impressive. It was quite apparent 
from the large number of working men present that 
the gravity of the new departure was fully recog- 
nised. The Chamberlain scheme was discussed and 
denounced from every point of view, and the enthu- 
siasm with which the speakers were received made it 
abundantly evident that in the capital of Scotland at least 
the quack remedies of Mr. Chamberlain were estimated 
at their true value. 

But perhaps the best testimony to the triumphant 
success of the demonstration was the attempt to belittle 
it by the great Chamberlain organ, the Scoésman. Once 
upon a time the Scotsman was the organ of Liberalism in 
the northern kingdom. In the old’days it nobly aided 
Cobden in his economic campaign ; but in these latter 
years it has become an apostate. On the question of 
Free Trade it is not even an honest apostate. Itis not 
quite sure whether whole-hearted apostasy will be 
profitable, so it has gone in for a process of precarious 
wobbling. It professes to have an open mind—so 
open that if Mr. Chamberlain were to throw doubts 
on the law of gravitation the Scotsman would tell its 
readers that much had happened since Newton’s day, 
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and in any case we must be on our guard against 
making a fetish of gravitation. This pretended atti- 
tude of neutrality does not prevent the Sco/sman from 
daily bludgeoning leading Liberals who honestly oppose 
the Chamberlain scheme and who are not able to turn 
somersaults in the political sawdust at the crack of the 
Chamberlain whip. In spite of the virulent attempt to 
belittle the Free Trade demonstration, success un- 
doubtedly crowned the efforts of its promoters. Edin- 
burgh, in the matter of popular opposition to Mr. 
Chamberlain, leads the way in Scotland. 

On Tuesday night the cause of Free Trade received 
powerful support from Mr. Leonard Courtney, who 
addressed a large and enthusiastic gathering in the 
Synod Hall. One was forcibly reminded of the days of 
Gladstone, the old enthusiasm, the old determination, 
the old eagerness to meet the foe. The ovation which 
Mr. Courtney received on entering the hall was evi- 
dence that in the opinion of the audience Mr. Courtney 
was just the man for the present crisis. His speech 
surpassed expectation. Mr. Courtney caught the 
enthusiasm of his audience, and delivered a speech 
which, in point of oratorical power, intellectual force, 
and elevation of tone, was quite a revelation even to 
those who have long since recognised his eminence in 
the sphere of economic thought. For an hour and 
twenty minutes Mr. Courtney held his audience as 
with a spell. Facts and abstruse arguments, which, in 
the hands of the average economist, are reminiscent of 
boredom, were presented in fascinating garb, and 
for once it was patent that political economy 
was no dismal science. Mr. Chamberlain’s fan- 
tastic deliverances about food and wages, his 
grotesque lucubrations about the magic wonders 
of preferential tariffs, his infantile babble about a self- 
sufficing Empire—these were all torn to tatters by 
Mr. Courtney. 

Here again the Chamberlain organ endeavoured to 
belittle the speech and the meeting. It made no attempt 
to meet the powerful arguments of Mr. Courtney. 
The open mind is fast becoming the empty mind, and 
till Mr. Chamberlain supplies his newspapers with ideas 
editors can do nothing but ask an indulgent public to 
take pity on their intellectual poverty and call upon 
their god Chamberlain to hurry up with his revelation. 
Meanwhile the Liberals of the east of Scotland have 
made up their minds. They have leaders who would 
be ashamed after the style of Mr. Balfour to remain in 
a state of philosophic ignorance. The Liberals of 
Scotland have a creed, and when they have at their 
command expounders of the creed like Mr. Courtney, 
they can look forward to the coming contest with 
high hopes, 

HeEcTOR MACPHERSON. 





OF TOWN GARDENS. 


T is the fashion nowadays, especially if one is a woman 

to write gardening books, but in this country town— 
where there are hundreds of little gardens, and at every 
tea-party you may hear all round you talk of bulbs, of 
borders, of pruning and grafting, of trenching and manur- 
ing—I do not think anyone has immortalised her garden. 
Yet some of them deserve praise, if ever gardens did. It 
is not that their beauty is so extraordinary, it is not that 
we, like the fortunate ones of the South, can grow tender 
plants in the open air and ripen grapes upon our walls, 
nor have any of us, so far as I know, produced a new daffo- 
dil or gained guineas for a bulb. Our real claim tp fame 
is the difficulties we have to contend with. There are 
books which profess to tell you what their writers have 
grown in the Black Country or on a London roof, but the 
great majority of garden-book-writers seem to us possessed 
of untold advantages. Some can levy great tributes of 
rich manure from farm and stable, some have virgin pas- 
tures whence they may carry loads of yellow fibrous loam, 


the delight of the rose-grower, others tell proudly of stacks 
of decaying turf which some happy day will enrich their 
borders. These are not their only advantages. Have 
they not, above all things, space ? What owner of a 
suburban strip has not felt something akin to despair as she 
pores over Mrs. Earle’s or Elizabeth’s pages, with their 
descriptions of gardens such as are enjoyed by those who 
dwell in houses, real houses, not jerry-built villas. Or 
again, what inspiration can we draw from Miss Jekyll’s 
lovely photographs, showing, for instance, “ Where wood 
and garden meet”? Our wood consists of a greedy chest- 
nut or a lean poplar, at best supported by a 
lilac or two, and perhaps, if we are unusually for- 
tunate, by a syringa as well. Yes, we are very 
envious of those gardeners who have acres in which 
to scheme and plan and devise flower pictures, instead 
of a crude square or oblong, overlooked on all sides, 
and bounded by new, uncompromising brick walls. Then 
our soil! Some town dwellers may be more fortunate, but 
our choice lies between the stiffest, stickiest clay and a 
dry mixture of bad gravel and builders’ rubbish. Person- 
ally, 1 should prefer the clay, but this perhaps is because I 
possess the builders’ rubbish. It is disheartening to find 
old shoes, corks, bottles, instead of earth, or stones well 
mingled with broken bricks where one hopes for turf. 
Then the broken glass! It is a matter of ceaseless wonder 
to me why any piece of ground should have had so many 
departed window panes bestowed upon it as my garden has, 
and yet my case is not singular. Almost daily I hear the 
ejaculations of my neighbours or their “odd man”—the 
functionary we call in when our own strength fails us, to 
wreak his will upon our most cherished plants—as the 
omnipresent glass finds its way into their fingers. There is 
a thanklessness, too, about this gravel. We pile manure 
upon it, we spend long, long hours picking the stones off its 
surface and searching in vain for a suitable place in which 
to conceal them, we water at every kind of hour With 
untiring patience. Some of us have heard the sound of 
our neighbour’s water-tap at 4 a.m. through many a dry 
week in the summer; others tuck up their skirts and spend 
the precious hours after dinner in stumbling darkly round 
their thirsty garden. But nothing avails. The gravel re- 
mains as insatiable as ever, and even if we cart it all away 
and fill up the hole with loam it reappears in some 
mysterious way when we come to fork over our beds the 
following autumn, bearing with it its full complement of 
leather, glass, and brick. Besides, loam here costs us at 
least ros. a load, we are none of us rich, and how miracu- 
lously small a space is filled by even four loads we all know 
to our cost, 

However, I suppose we are a persevering community, 
for certainly most of us admire each other’s gardens and 
enjoy our own unfeignedly. We are a critical community 
too, and live in terror of each other’s eye, so that it re- 
quires courage to limit oneself strictly to those blessed 
things that will flourish in builders’ rubbish, and to bear 
our visitors’ queries as to why we don’t grow this, that, or 
the other treasure. Some of us by long years of patient 
toil have succeeded in making these little oblongs fit even 
for the inspection of Miss Jekyll or Mr. Robinson. There 
is one garden, upon whose owner | make a point ol calling 
in Iris-tide, and another whose emerald turf is beautifully 
starred by golden crocus and nodding daffodil, grown as 
they ought to grow, and not sacrificed remorselessly to 
formal beds where they are forced to lift their pretty heads 
from the bare brown earth instead of the kindly grass. Few 
of us would send away our week-end visitors from less fortu- 
nate towns without a basket of flowers. Almost all of us find 
endless pleasure, occupation, solace, and opportunities for 
the friendliest exchanges and gifts im our tiny strips. For 
whether our soil is rich loam or the poorest ground, whether 
we have acres or only square yards at our command, whether 
we spend endless patient hours gathering stones from beds 
where we hoped to gather flowers, or have skilled gardeners 
at our command, few indeed, and much to be pitied, we 
think those unhappy ones who know not the Joys of the 
Garden, 
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FREE TRADE IN HOLLAND. 
By Freperick Doman, L.C.C, 


ROTECTIONISTS who on other questions show 
themselves quite indifferent to foreign opinion are 
fond of asserting that England stands absolutely alone 
in its adhesion to Free Trade. The statement 1s not so 
flagrantly inaccurate as some others made in the same 
cause, but it is one which ought not to go quite 
unchallenged. In Holland we have at least one unflinch- 
ing companion in the faith. Imperialists of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s type will scoff, I know, at the name of the 
little country which has been the traditional home of 
European liberty. But the very smallness of Holland in 
territorial area only increases the economic significance 
of the solid prosperity which her people have been able 
to secure under Free Trade in spite of considerable 
natural disadvantages. It is true that Holland to-day 
occupies an unimportant position in the family of 
nations compared with that which she once possessed. 
She has been superseded by England as the first naval 
and colonial Power. The rise of machinery has been 
of the most serious consequence to a State without 
coalfields, whilst the increasing encroachment of the 
sea on an area already very limited has handicapped 
her by a large expenditure of labour and capital on 
defensive work. Yet everyone who visits Holland 
to-day is struck by its high standard of general 
comfort, and this impression finds its confirmation in 
data which show that judged by any test the social 
condition of the Dutch people under a system of Free 
Trade is making progress such as Protectionist neigh- 
bours, with their great natural advantages and more 
favoured political circumstances, might well envy. 

The population of the country is but little more 
than 5,100,000. But it has increased by more than 
half a million in the past ten years, and is now at the 
rate of 404 to the square mile as compared with only 
270 to the square mile in Ge.many. One of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s artful notes of interrogation in his Con- 
stitutional Club speech implied that Free Trade had 
driven people to emigrate. The Dutch, although a 
maritime nation, lose but little of their population in 
this way. Between 1896 and 1900 only 6,875 people 
left Holland, whilst during the same period 127,000 
Germans left Germany—or nearly twice as many in pro- 
portion to the population. A considerable proportion 
of the Dutch emigration is to Dutch colonies, more- 
over, whereas practically the whole of the German emi- 
grants go to places where, in the words of our Colonial 
Secretary, ‘‘they are now finding employment in com- 
petition with the comrades whom they have left at home.” 
Dutch and German are of the same stock, having im- 
portant social characteristics in common. It is difficult to 
account for the fact that, relatively speaking, two 
Germans leave Germany for every Dutchman who leaves 
Holland except by the fact that the one country artifi- 
cially raises the cost of food whilst the other does not. 

In the speech to which I have just referred Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke of several tests of national 
prosperity. Apply any one of Mr. Chamberlain’s tests 
and the result is all in favour of little Free Trade 
Holland as against its big Protectionist neighbours. 
How has its commerce fared against ‘‘the wall of 
tariffs’? by which for the past twenty years it has been 
surrounded? Let Mr. Holt Schooling, who is surely 
an impartial witness, give us the answer. According 
to a calculation made by this gentleman Holland made 
a bigger advaace in commerce than any other country 
during the decade 1890-1899. This advance was 
expressed by the figure 144, as compared with 
Germany’s 124 and the United States’ 120, whilst 
France had a fall during the same period equivalent to 
minus 2 and Italy a fall equivalent to minus 4. This 
remarkable improvement on an already good position, 
as Mr. Holt Schooling says, places Holland, with its 
population of but alittle more than five millions, in the 


fifth position among the trading nations of the world, 
the United Kingdom coming easily first, of course. 
The position of this other Free Trade country relative 
to its Protectionist competitors is shown as follows, 
the figures in each case relating only to actual exports 
of home produce and imports for home consumption: 
TWENTY YEARS’ COMMERCE, 1880-99. 
Value in millions 
sterling. 
7,022 
6,472 


Area in 
square miles. 
211,000 
3,582,000 


Country. Population. 


Germany 

United States 

France... 6,205 204,090 

Holland ... 3,919 12,648 
It is surely not by mere accident that the one country 
on the continent which has unqualified Free Trade 
should have thus obtained a share of the world’s com- 
merce out of all proportion either to its area or its 
population. The coincidence should have at any rate 
a conspicuous place in the pending inquiry into our 
fiscal system. 

The coincidence is the more significant because 
this great commerce has been developed side by side 
with an exceptionally large internal trade, which in 
1896 was estimated by Mulhall at £43 per inhabitant, 
as against 426 per inhabitant in Germany. But, 
of course, according to a favourite Protectionist 
thesis the country has been getting poorer and poorer 
in recent years because its imports have largely 
exceeded its exports. Nevertheless, in 1896 its accumu- 
lated wealth was estimated at £880,000,000, or at the 
rate of £183 per head of the population (Mulhall’s 
Industries and Wealth of Nations) as compared with 
only £156 per head of the population in Germany, its 
big Protectionist brother. As to wages, many figures 
could be given to show that the Dutch workmen are 
very well off according to the continental standard. 
But figures in money are of no value except in relation 
to the cost of commodities, a great truth which the 
neo-Protectionists will find it impossible to evade. The 
position of the Dutch people, regarded from this point of 
view, can be at once ascertained, thanks to the labours 
of Mulhall—labours which were never so invaluable as 
in England at the present time. According to this 
excellent authority, in 1896 the rate of wages in Holland 
was higher than in Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, or Norway. It was, on the average, at the rate 
per head of 17d. a day, whilst food cost 52d. per day, 
as compared with 16 2d. and 51d. respectively in Ger- 
many. The favourable position of little Free Trade 
Holland in comparison with the great Protectionist 
countries is clearly shown in the following table : 

Averageannual Percentage 
cost of of cost 
food per to 
head. earnings. 
£1lo 8 o 46°0 
10 18 5 49'1 
2% 7 52°0 
- 27 4 50°8 we 
6 410 51'2 ‘ 


56,000,000 
79,000,000 
39,000,000 

5,100,000 


Day’s earn- 
ings equal 
to cost 
of food. 
138 
148 
156 
152 
153 


It remains to be said that commercial and industrial 
progress under Free Trade has had its counterpart in 
recent years in the improvement of the conditions under 
which the many do their daily work. Drastic labour 
legislation has been found in Holland quite compatible 


with freedom in its international trade. During the last 
twenty years several important measures of social 
justice have been passed. The employment of children 
of tender years has been prohibited entirely in factories, 
and that of women and persons under sixteen years of 
age at night and on Sundays. Factories and work- 
shops. have been placed under comparatively stringent 
regulation in regard to ventilation, light, and hygiene 
generally, although in Holland, as in other countries, 
doubtless much remains to be done. Workmen can 
claim compensation for accidents and have an equal 
representation with the masters on chambers of labour, 
which have advisory and conciliatory functions, and may 
soon haye compulsory powers in regard to disputes, 
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Public opinion is maturing in favour of old-age pensions 
and other measures such as are successfully at work in 
British colonies. Holland, in short, is a living witness 
to economic and political truths such as some people 
are so strangely unwilling to learn from the history of 
their own country. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE political situation finds the Liberal Party pre- 
cisely in the condition in which any combination 

must be which has been deprived of power for eight 
years, and of close touch with national feeling and 
opinion for twenty. Death and division have to some 
extent made barren its powers ; at least, they are dulled 
for want of use. Not yet has the party recovered full 
belief in itself or its mission. No man, I think, who 
has followed closely the story of the last five years can 
doubt that in some measure this want of self-confidence 
is due to false compromise with the Imperialist 
movement. If only the issue in South Africa had been 
clearly and boldly set forth in the spring and summer 
of 1899 by a united Liberal Party, how different that 
issue might have been, how immeasurably less serious 
Mr. Chamberlain’s next adventure of little thought! 
However, politics is not so much a study in faithfulness 
to ideals as an account of the way in which men 
recover or fail to recover their attachment to them, 
And, on the whole, how fortunate has been the Liberal 
recovery ; how instructive it is to see powerful 
intelligences of the type of Lord Goschen and 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley back at their proper work of 
destroying the essentially partial and obscurantist view 
of the State which Protection presupposes! For the 
moment, indeed, we have to hold the pass against re- 
action, which, in this country at least, is always an 
easier task than to compass an advance. It is quite 
possible that the party which emerges triumphant from 
that work will not be precisely the same as that which 
enters onit. One of the oldest and most faithful of living 
Liberal statesmen said the other day that it was the 
business of the Liberal leaders to subordinate every- 
thing to beating Mr. Chamberlain, and to take in all 
allies that promised efficient help. Is not that a sound 
diagnosis ? 

* * ” * o 

For we must remember that Mr. Chamberlain will 

not be easy to beat. Intellectually, he is beaten. Look 
at his shallowness, his colossal inaccuracy. At the 
Constitutional lunch, for example, he told his hearers 
that ten millions of ‘‘ our kinsmen” took £10 a head 
of our goods. His reference was necessarily to Austral- 
asia and Canada, whose population comes to the ten 
millions and with whose commercial relationships all 
this new departure has to do. But, in the three 
years of 1899, 1900, and igo01—which is a 
fair run—these colonies took (in round figures) 
only £3, £4, and £4 a head, and there is no 
sign, and considering the permanent needs of their 
populations no possibility, of a sensible expansion of 
these figures. Equally flagitious was his sheer mis- 
statement of the Canadian-German tariff quarrel, a 
dispute which he himself forecast in 1897, in words of 
warning to the Dominion, and which the Colonial 
Conference dismissed in 1902 as negligible. This, 
indeed, it is, so far as figures of trade are concerned. 


But do these things harm Mr. Chamberlain with the 
mass? I doubtit. Of course, they hurt him with the 
‘*intellectuals,” the men of reason and conscience in 
his own party who have turned from him with a private 
disgust and anger equal to their public reprobation. But 
men of his type are never measured by the mass in 
terms of morals, or even of the intellectual conscience. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a kind of ‘‘ fancy man” to the 
still large Mafeking public, to British manufacturers 
who have not thought out the conditions of their own 
trade, to the followers of the halfpenny Press, to the 
hundreds of thousands of English people who, 
worthy souls enough, think of life very largely as if it 
were a kind of huge fight, and to whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a figure of magnificent combativeness. 


« * * ” ” 

And so he is, and, if a larger intelligence and a 
finer moral sense were added to his powers of action, 
the country might well be proud of so indefatig- 
able a spirit. He will fight his corner well. His 
tactics will never be the same. He will abandon one 
issue ; raise another. He will suit his presentment of 
his case to his special andience. Beaten in argument, 
he will not be surpassed in his mastery of the game of 
politics, his capacity for imposing on weak characters 
like Mr. Balfour, and dazzling the love of showmanship 
that is in most men’s natures, and very much so in 
‘fan Imperial race.” On the side of the Opposition 
there is no figure quite resembling his own ; and there- 
fore its task must be that of wearing him down with 
criticism, of rallying against him all that is moderate 
and sensible in the country on the one hand and truly 
progressive on the other. In the end these things 
win, especially in England, and therefore Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s ultimate defeat is as certain as is the fall of 
all the Cagliostro-Napoleons that trouble our easily 
seduced race. 


hol * 7 7 . 

But there is fear as to the opening passes of the 
encounter, and one source of apprehension is the Par- 
liamentary timidity of the Opposition. I don’t under- 
stand the grounds of it, for, on the whole, the speeches 
of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
Mr, Robson have been most damaging to the Govern- 
ment, and, curiously enough, the one speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain which was left unrebuked was the most 
answerable of them all. Add to our own disputants 
such figures as Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir John 
Gorst—in my view the best argumentative critic in the 
House of Commons—Sir Edgar Vincent, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bowles, and you have the 
heaviest kind of intellectual balance against him. 
Surely an Opposition, even faced by a hostile majority of 
120—and what do majorities matter now ?—can manipu- 
late such an unrivalled advantage. I shall be told 
that the Unionist Free Traders as a whole do not 
want a direct issue raised in the House of Commons. 
That is quite true, though about fifteen of them, repre- 
senting the younger, more stalwart, section would, I 
think, welcome almost any form of resistance to the 
Chamberlain propaganda, and would probably back it 
in the Division Lobbies. But, after all, Tory interests 
are not precisely Liberal interests, and the Liberal task 
of the moment is the preparation for the autumn cam- 
paign, the piling up of the case which, in its completed 
form, must destroy the flimsy structure of Protec- 
tion. It is, of course, an odious piece of cynicism, 
revealing the essential want of candour in Mr, 
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Balfour’s character, which refuses to the House 
of Commons, the great ‘‘parleying” centre of the 
national thought, the liberty of discussing a policy 
which as yet is only formally defined by him as one of 
inquiry. Well, that is so much hypocrisy to be exposed 
—a mask of sophistry to be torn away. But I confess 
Il am thinking more of the moral effect of Liberal 
abstention from debate. Great causes ought to make 
men, I will not say reckless, but adventurous. And 
that quality of adventure is what is so much wanting to 


our cautious official counsels. 
* * * o - 


I confess I am surprised to find the chorus of 
praise which has greeted the Wernher-Beit part-gift of 
a Technical College to the Empire. I say part-gift, for 
the burden of maintenance to be cast on London—why 
on London alone, for the advantage is presumably t 
the Empire at large ?—is considerable. In the first 
place, the gift-horse is just one of those animals whose 
mouths we ought to inspect. It is like the present of 
diamonds to Mrs. Chamberlain; it suggests another 
element than sheer disinterestedness and public spirit. 
There never has been such a political firm as Wernher- 
Beit. War is its business—and such a war! Imperial 
tariffs‘are its business, as, for example, the monopoly 
in the manufacture of dynamite. Its direct dealings 
with the British Empire during the next few years are 
bound to be extensive ; why is this ‘‘ consideration” 
thrown in ? 


° * * . * 

But that is not all. Does the British Empire, the 
richest community in the world, quite relish the notion 
of getting its higher technical education out of 
private benevolence ? Germany, Switzerland, France 
never thought of other than State-aid in the 
building up of their educational system. I doubt 
whether America altogether relishes the lien which the 
great capitalists have obtained, often, I doubt not, in 
single-mindedness, on the thought of her youth. For 
England, with her urgent need for organising practical 
Science, it seems pitiful that the sense of citizenship does 
not prompt her to the work. Apart from the question 
whether a gaudy, ambitious project of this character is 
likely to succeed—and I am told that it proposes to 
take land already ear-marked for the purposes of the 
new London University—there seems to mea sort of 
meanness in the whole conception. No gift from the 
firm of Wernher-Beit ought to be accepted by the 
British nation. And it is a proof of the squalor of our 
intellectual life that we need to look at such a provision 
at all. 


* ‘ , * o . * * . 
The Unionist managers still talk of an election in 


1905. But onthe Tory side quiet but active prepara- 
tions are being made for an election in the autumn. I 
believe that Mr. Balfour does not contemplate being 
able to keep his party together much beyond the latter 
time. He thinks of resignation; but it may come to 
dissolution. 





MR. STEVENSON’S EXHIBITION—OLD DUTCH 
MASTERS. 

R. R. MACAULAY STEVENSON’S exhibition at 

the Bruton Gallery, instinct as it is with artistic 
sincerity and refinement, cannot be dismissed as one of the 
many one-man shows with a frankly commercial object, that 
have been held in London this season. Independent of 
academies and their influence throughout his career, Mr. 
Stevenson’s work is yet neither eccentric nor revolutionary. 
Whilst he is unrepresented in the London public collec- 


tions, many of the foremost continental galleries have ex 
amples of his art. Though he is not a prolific painter, and 
though his name is merely a name to most gallery haunters 
this side of the Tweed, he yet enjoys a cosmopolitan re- 
putation that most of our Royal Academicians might envy. 
The moral to be deduced from these facts is fairly ob- 
vious. But as the object of this exhibition is not to point 
morals, and since the intention of this article is to deal with 
the thirty oils and water-colours shown in the Bruton Gal- 
lery, I forbear to pursue the subject of artistic indepen- 
dence any further. Mr. Stevenson, then, is a landscape 
painter, remotely connected with the Glasgow school, who 
exhibits here a series of pictures, only one of which, the 
“Romance,” has been shown before; this and the re- 
mainder of the subjects are taken from Normandy or from 
the neighbourhood of his own Scotch home. For the main 
part he confines himself to a scheme of tender greys and 
greens, the strongest example as regards depth of colour 
being “ The Gloaming Hour ”—a composition of summer 
trees, placid water, and an old saw-mill, typically Scotch in 
its luminosity, vehemently defiant of the stock notion that 
the whole North is grey and cold. “ The Poplars,” a Nor- 
mandy piece, solidly painted but ethereal in effect, and the 
transparent “ Misty Moon,” show, when taken in conjunc- 
tion, how little this artist is bound by any particular tech- 
nique. A silvery water-colour, the “ May-day Dream,” tells 
of mere and flat country shrouded in white morning mist ; 
its spiritual poetry is specially felt even in this assemblage 
of painted poems. It is, indeed, the spirit of landscape 
rather than landscape itself that Mr. Stevenson seeks to 
interpret. In this respect he may be said to follow in the 
footsteps of Corot; like the great French romancist, too, 
he loves the evanescent effects of the evening and thé 
dawn, and his treatment in places is directly suggestive of 
his prototype. However, traces of Corot may be found in 
most modern landscape painters, and Mr. Stevenson must 
be judged innocent of plagiarism, even where the resem- 
blance is most ostensible, for the charm, truth, and indivi- 
duality, shown in his subjects from a country Corot never 
saw, demonstrate sufficiently that the likeness is of tem- 
perament, not merely of method of expression. And this 
the Scottish artist is not responsible for, though its evi- 
dences are a matter for congratulation. 

A pleasing little collection of seventeenth-century 
Dutch pictures at Mr. Paterson’s gallery in Old Bond-street 
may be regarded as a useful supplement to the works of the 
same school now on view at the Guildhall. Ravesteijn, for 
instance, is not represented at the City gallery; here one 
may see two examples of him, a Portrait of a Gentleman 
and a Portraitofa Lady. The contemporary of Van Dyck 
and Gerard Honthorst, he is chiefly known as the painter 
of a lengthy series of portraits in the Mauritshuis and the 
Rijks Museum, whilst authentic canvases of his are rare in 
this country. He appears to have worked with a very full 
and liquid brush; his colour is generally fresh and clear, 
and his modelling conscientious and dexterous, if somewhat 
deficient in verve. Another portrait of interest is the life- 
size head and bust of a man, attributed to the younger 
Teniers, which, assuming the attribution to be correct, is 
one of very few that this artist executed on so large a 
scale ; by the way, the inclusion of Teniers, who was born 
and bred in Belgium, and is claimed as a Flemish painter, 
makes one disposed to call this a Netherlandish rather than 
a Dutch collection. Still life finds its ablest representative 
here in a brilliant study by Willem Kalf, and there is at 
least one noteworthy example of Jan Van Goyen, entitled 
“Skating Scene.” The solitary specimen of sea painting 
is a seascape by William Vandevelde, which appears to be 
an early work of that master; obviously derived from the 
lower reaches of the Scheldt or the Maas, it shows us the 
inevitable shipping and an expanse of crinkly water that has 
scarcely the dignity or the luminousness of his matured 
art. Both Salomon and Jacob Ruysdael are represented, 
the latter by a finished landscape of some size, the figures 
in which are, for a reason I cannot fathom, attributed to 
Wouverman. In other respects the picture’s high finish, 
especially as regards the tree stems, suggest that it also 
belongs to the category of early works. F, J. M. 
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COMUS IN REGENT’S PARK. 

Hk, Mermaid Society has rediscovered a forgotten 
entertainment, and restored a lost pleasure. The 
pectormance of Comus in the open air in the Botanic Gar- 
dens in Regent’s Park, with Lawes’s music and the grave 
dances of the seventeenth century, had no little historical 
interest. Much in this way our forefathers amused them 
selves, before a serious nation had determined to take its 
teaching in abstracter fashion, while the gay world de- 
manded on the stage only the heat and bustle of a more pas 
sionate make-believe. — But it was not of the antiquarian side 
of things that we thought while the grave’ul pageant went 
on. ‘The immediate delight to ear and eye was too direct tc1 
that. No element of pleasure was wanting. ‘The turf for 
stage, the thickets for Milton’s “ wild wood,” the water of 
the little lake for the Severn on which Sabrina sails—it was 
a pertect background that gave something like reality to le 
idyllic mask. ‘The costumes had all the appropriate charm 
of Miss Edith Craig’s art, and the dancers whom Mr. Philip 
Carr had got together moved gracefully through their 
stately Pavane, and merrily through their Morris. Lawes’s 
music, if it was not strikingly original, had all the dignity 

with quaintness of the tradition to which it belonged. 

But the chief pleasure of all was to hear Milton’s lines 
spoken with a rare intelligence and a perfect mastery of the 
difficult acoustic conditions. Miss Tita Brand’s superb 
voice and stately presence were to begin with an admirable 
equipment for the part of the Lady. Seated — spell- 
bound on Comus’s throne she dominated his crew of revel- 
Jers with imposing dignity, and gave to speeches which 
might have been merely didactic a genuine dramatic force. 
For Milton had clearly given little thought to dramatic 
effect in composing Comus. He never for a moment 
allows one to doubt the issue. The temptation makes no 
inroad on the lady’s fortitude. She never wavers, she is 
scarcely in danger. Her conflict with Comus is rather an 
argument than a clash of passions. Indeed, if one has a 
criticism to make upon an entirely charming performance, 
it is perhaps that the actors suffered from a divided alle- 
giance between modern habits and the special requirements 
of the art-form they were reviving. It is possible, no doubt, 
to act a mask. Mr. Nigel Playfair, for example, inter- 
preted the part of Comus with spirit and even with some 
touch of humour, and made of Circe’s son, whom one con- 
ceives as a graceful Bacchant, a romantic and slightly gro 
tesque creation. Inevitably he lost in the effort to be ex- 
pressive something of the music of the verse. A mask, 
one suspects, should be recited rather than acted, and the 
speakers should address themselves more to the audience 
than to each other. Mr. Leonard Craske as the First 
Brother and Miss Ruth Berkeley as Sabrina gave an entirely 
poetic performance, while Mr. Cunningham as the Spirit 
used a beautiful voice with taste. The orchestra was the 
one weak point. 

Ben Jonson’s pretty conceit, The Hue and Cry after 
Cupid, followed Comus. Cupid is lost, and at Venus’s 
instance the three Graces “cry” him in quaint verse to the 
beauties of the audience, in whose eyes he may have har 
boured. It was a simple pageant that pleased the eye, and 
the ladies who impersonated the Graces recited with charm 
and delicacy. One hopes that the Mermaid Society will 
persevere in these interesting experiments. Fletcher's 
Pastoral Comedy will be played next week. 

H. N. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I thank your correspondent “Tenant Farmer ” 
for his interesting letter in last Saturday’s number. | 
should like to ask him a few questions on some points. 

I believe the experience of the great Napoleonic war 
with very high Custom duties on wheat confirms his 
opinion that Protection benefits the landlord, but not the 
tenant or the labourers. 


How does he explain my experience? In 1875 the 
rent of my farm of 715 acres in the Ongar-Epping district 
of Essex was very nearly £1,000, the tenant paying te 
heavy tithe. Now it is £700, and the landlord pays the 
tithe—a fall of rent nearly as 2 to 1 in twenty-eight years. 
The labourers’ wages are higher than thirty years ago. | 
who am only occasionally resideft’on the farm do not com- 
plain, for | am of less use there than the tenant or the 
farm servants. I think your correspondent, like many 
others, exaggerates the evil of the townward migration. 
This is nothing new ; it has been going on since the forests 
were cut down and the land enclosed and cultivated. The 
amount of work in the country is nearly constant. Those 
who live there have large families. Surely the habit of 
migrating to find work on railways in towns and in the 
colonies is far better than the old Irish morcellement. 

“Tenant Farmer” seems to think that landlords refuse 
the security of leases. My experience is that we landlords 
cannot get farmers to take leases 

Is the county where Lord Rosebery has his principal 
land Surrey or Bucks ? 

I am surprised to hear of ruinous buildings in either 
county. 

I fail to see the economy of breaking up a sheep run of 
1,000 acres into a number of little farms. In the long war 
that ended 1815 a good deal of poor pasture land was 
broken up to grow wheat; it is wise to lay such land down 
again to grass. 

Though I think the evils of the migration townwards 
have been exaggerated, I sympathise with the cry, “ Back to 
the land,” if work in the country is found for the returning 
townsmen. Here I would note that a man intending to set 
up a mill or factory chooses a site near a railway, on a rail- 
way siding if possible, and outside the high-rated areas of 
large towns, though if just outside the town boundary he 
uses the town roads more than a townsman. Light indus- 
tries, such as lead-pencils, pens, optical instruments, 
hosiery, clocks, seem well suited to rural places.—Yours, 
&e., 

Rivers Lodge, T. Witson, 


Harpenden $.O., Herts., June 27, 1903. 


Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—I have read with interest the letter of your corre- 
spondent “‘Tenaut Farmer” on “ Protection and Agricul- 
ture,” and as I am sure your object in publishing letters 
on this subject is to get at the truth, and not to forward any 
merely party cry, I venture to send you a few criticisms on 
that letter. “‘lenant Farmer's” view is that “ some of our 
worst social evils, such as the physical deterioration of the 
people,” are due to agricultural depression and the conse- 
quent overcrowding of towns, and that “ if a change in our 
fiscal policy will provide an antidote to this disease, even 
if it does harm in other directions, it will therefore have a 
redeeming feature.” He then goes on to argue that, though 
agricultural depression has admittedly drained the land of 
a great part of the workers, a rise in prices of farm produce 
will never bring them back again, because the landlords 
will pocket all the profit as increased rent; and, further, 
that it is not low prices which keep men from going back 
to the land now, but the perversity of landlords in letting 
down their buildings and fences! In proof of this last 
part of his proposition he cites a district where he farmed 
himself, where the buildings were uninhabitable by man 
or beast—where, owing to ruinous fences, 4,000 to 5,000 
acres were let to a single tenant who only employed two or 
three shepherds to do the work formerly done by sixty 
people—and where there has been a migration of go per 
cent. of the population. He says this calamitous result is 
not owing to the low level of prices, as the district is mostly 
a dairy and sheep feeding one, but “simply and wholly 
because of the landlord’s refusal, or inability, to keep them 
(the farms) in repair.” On this text he then preaches a 
violent sermon, “the iniquitous land system, which en- 
courages absentee landlordism and consequent depopula- 
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tion, preservation of game, rack-renting, and insecurity of 
tenure.” 

Now, Sir, I agree fully with “Tenant Farmer's” view 
as to the terrible results which agricultural depression and 
migration to the towns have brought upon our country tolk 
—the hardiest and healthiest stock from which our tuture 
race can be bred. No ge who has in recent years seen 
Englishmen collected toMiher in crowds—be it in newly 
recruited regiments or in excursion trains—can fail to 
notice their puny stature, their hollow chests, their pale, 
drawn faces—the saddest of all the sights a patriot can look 
upon. I agree also with the sad picture he draws of our 
once rich and beautiful English landscape. In many 
counties of the east and centre ot the kingdom, where thirty 
years ago one might travel for countless miles through 
glorious golden wheat-fields, trim fences, and 
homesteads, nothing is now to be seen but worth- 
less, self-grown grass, ragged thorn clumps, barbed 
wire, and roofless cottages. With “ Tenant Farmer” 
I am driven to ask, “Can a system which _pro- 
duces such results be right?” Is an antidote to this 
disease not worth almost any sacrifice? So far as results 
go, your correspondent and | are at one. When we come 
to the causes of these results we begin to differ. Surely it 
cannot be reasonably denied that the change which has 
been going on in England since the fall in prices of corn 
set in, about 1875, and which has made this a grazing 
instead of a corn-growing country, is due to the fact that 
corn cannot be grown to pay. Surely this change is not 
only the cause of rural depopulation, but also the chief 
cause of the ruin of the buildings, the fences, and of the 
landlords themselves. Surely the inability of most land- 
lords to do even necessary repairs is owing largely to thirty 
years of low rents, to mortgages incurred owing to those low 
rents, and not in the generality of cases to iniquitous land 
laws or innate moral perverseness. Surely it is not true 
that if improved prices came the landlord would get all 
the benefit—or even any benefit at all for many years. 
Surely it is not true that tenants want, or would accept, 
fixity of tenure. Surely it is not true that the depression 
has been more felt in dairving and sheep-feeding districts. 
Devonshire is surely now more prosperous than Essex. 

I am not one who is convinced that a change in our 
fiscal system, such as is suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, will 
turn out to be of avail in warding off the curse to our 
coming generations which the destruction of the rural popu- 
lation must inevitably bring ; but I do say—let us consider 
carefully this or any other suggested scheme without being 
influenced by prejudices against any class on account of 
the shortcomings of some of its members. The statesman 
who succeeds in restoring to the land a happy, prosperous 
peasantry, with health, strength, and physical fitness, will, 
whatever be his party or politics, deserve and win an ever- 
lasting memorial in the history of his fatherland.— 
Yours, &c., 

June 29, 1903. 


snug 


H. J. W. Cou.son. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN AND POOR RELIEF. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I do not think that consideration has yet been 
given to that aspect of the question of “ dearer food, but 
higher wages,” which would most nearly touch the poor 
in receipt of out-relief, the inmates of workhouses, hospitals, 
orphanages, and charitable institutions generally. “ Dearer 
food” would largely affect the “contracts” at once, and 
thus the food be worse in quantity and quality both. All 
good agencies at work supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions would suffer heavy loss from higher rates, cutting at 
the incomes of their supporters, while out-relief would also 
be reduced as rates rise, and the case of the aged poor, the 
sick, and the unskilled labourer be worse than at present. 

The scheme of universal old-age pensions, were it pos- 
sible to carry it out, would be no unmixed boon to the 
poor, as it would also mean a proportionate rise in house 
rents, and thus the money would mostly go into the wrong 
pockets. But could an instalment plan be devised aiming 


at making the present out-relief to the aged poor more cer- 
tain—less dependent on the action of a board or the acci- 
dent of a board day—with some right of appeal to another 
authority, and thus the relief be secured trom the uncer- 
tainties of the present system; and could this be sup- 
plemented by grants in aid from Government (as now given 
towards the support of the insane, imbeciles, and boarded- 
out children); and were want of previous thrift no bar 
to the minimum scale of relief, while thrift, as shown by 
savings or by belonging to clubs, gave a claim to the 
maximum relief—then the instalment plan would greatly 
help the poor now, and would also help to the solution of 
the rural problem. 

Old age would be rendered less terrible; a strong 
incentive to remain on the land would be supplied to the 
man who felt his age secured there, and relatives would be 
encouraged to supply that “ little more,” which makes that 
comfort possible, which means so much to the old. Surely 
we may hope for such a plan before long. It would help 
to the experience necessary for any larger measure, and 
would make a deal of difference now; but “ dearer food ” 
would spoil all, penalising charitable agencies for good, 
and throwing the hard-won field into confusion and dismay. 
—Yours, &c., 

A GUARDIAN. 


LORD CURZON ON FAMINE PREVENTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In my previous letter, which was printed in 7’/e 
Speaker of April 11, and for publishing which I am deeply 
indebted to you, I quoted His Excellency Lord Curzon’s 
declaration of faith in his speech at the Delhi Durbar, that 
“there is no Indian problem, be it of population or educa- 
tion or labour or subsistence, which it is not in the power 
of statesmanship to solve” ; and I concluded by saying that 
unless he would adopt, or pave the way for the adoption of, 
famine preventive measures, his assurance would be vain, 
that “the India of justice will, under Providence, not be an 
India of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect, or of justi- 
fiable discontent, but one of expanding industry, of 
awakened faculties, of increasing prosperity, and of more 
widely distributed comfort and health.” Following these 
statements on what, owing to the occasion on which it was 
delivered, must be regarded as his most important deliver- 
ance in India, Lord Curzon’s confession of inability to cope 
with famine in his Budget speech of March last has come 
upon us as a surprise. In his notable pronouncement his 
Lordship said that “to ask any Government to prevent the 
occurrence of famine in a country the meteorological con- 
ditions of which are what they are here, and the population 
of which is growing at its present rate, is to ask us to wrest 
the keys of the universe from the hands of the Almighty.” 
“Tn the autumn of the past year,” he added, “ it was by the 
dispensation of Providence alone, when the monsoon sud- 
denly revived in the months of August and September, that 
what might have been famine conditions were turned into 
prosperity conditions during the present winter. The best 
Government in the world could not have accelerated that 
change by a single second; the worst Government could 
not have retarded it.” There are, as I shall endeavour to 
show presently, more fallacies than one in these observa- 
tions of Lord Curzon. I shall not dwell on the transparent 
inconsistency between what he said in January and what he 
said in March, as that is unnecessary. Nor would | need- 
lessly prolong this communication by setting myself to 
prove that the happy India of the future which Lord Curzon 
pictured before the mind’s eye will remain an utter impossi- 
bility so long as no serious effort is made by Government 
to change an India of destitution, disease, and death, of 
drought, debt, and drain into a land of peace, plenty, and 
prosperity, inhabited by a thriving peasantry, an advancing 
industrial race, and an educated and self-governing middle 
class. My present purpose is confined to showing that 
famine is preventible, and that it is the bounden duty of the 
responsible rulers of the country to institute the economic 
inquiry demanded by the Indian Famine Union to ascertain 
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the facts and arrive at definite conclusions on the causes 
and remedies of Indian poverty. 

It is clear from the sentences quoted above from Lord 
Curzon’s Budget speech that His Excellency has con- 
founded drought with famine. It has not been contended 
by, or for, educated Indians that it is in the power of the 
Government of India to change the meteorological condi- 
tions of the country and to force the rains to fall in time. 
Lord Curzon has not been asked by my countrymen, 
although rather extravagant claims are made for his encyclo- 
pedic knowledge by unreflecting admiration, to place him- 
self in the place of Providence and turn the keys of the 
universe as he might. All that has been pressed on the 
attention of the Government of India is that measures ought 
to be adopted to better the material condition of the masses, 
so that they need not find themselves between death and 
starvation and the Government relief works at the very first 
touch of scarcity. There were seasonal droughts before 
and there-will be hereafter, and that not merely in India, but 
in every country under the sun. But why are my wretched 
countrymen such helpless victims to the scarcity induced 
by drought, almost alone of all the civilised races, and why 
do they succumb in larger numbers now than ever before ? 
Lord Curzon doubtless holds that famines are by no means 
a latter-day peculiarity of India, and that now they are not 
confined to India. But has anyone that thinks with His 
Excellency succeeded in proving that any of the Indian 
famines of past ages “ ever affected an area equal to a third 
of the whole of India ”—I quote from the latest contribu- 
tion to Indian famine literature of my honoured leader, Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, C.1.E.—* or that they caused deaths between 
two and five millions in any single year, or that they 
occurred with such deadly frequency and rapidity as recent 
famines”? If His Excellency will lend a_ willing 
ear to the repeated appeals of the Indian National 
Congress for the introduction of the large measures 
of domestic reform on which the educated Indians 
as a class are convinced will depend the future of 
India, then he may rest assured that he will be obliged to 
talk in a different strain altogether. If he will not give tan- 
gible evidence of that courage and sympathy which, accord- 
ing to him, are the two essential qualifications of an Indian 
Viceroy, by rising superior to the wearisome platitudes of 
the Mutual Adulation Society of Simla and listening to the 
voice of reason and common sense, then will he force on us 
the inevitable conclusion that that power of statesmanship 
is not in him which can solve all Indian problems, including 
the problem of subsistence, which is only the problem of 
famine. 

His Excellency thinks that we are not as yet “ within 
measurable distance of the time when the word prevention 
can be much upon our lips.” Well, this is perhaps so 
because of the absence in the minds of those in authority of 
an ef fective desire to cope with the problem. My country- 
men have neither vote nor voice in the councils of the Em- 
pire. The most eminent amongst us—men who, if not born in 
a subject country, would to-day be controlling the destinies of 
their native lands—are less powerful to sway the course of 
the Administration than a single elector in the United King- 
dom. Indeed, the India Government is a most, if not the 
most, exclusive system of alien domination. Still, pane- 
gyrists of the Government of India love to describe it as a 
benevolent despotism. And His Gracious Majesty the 
King-Emperor has pledged himself to rule India on 
“humane and equitable” principles. The responsibility of 
the rulers for the good government of their voiceless de- 
pendency becomes all the greater in that the wearers of the 
shoe may not say where it pinches. Educated Indians hold 
that famines are preventible, and a large body of intelli- 
gent English and experienced Anglo-Indian public opinion 
agrees with them in thinking so. At all events, men in the 
position of Lord Ripon, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Lord Hob- 
house, Sir George Birdwood. and others too numerous to 
mention—statesmen and administrators who are entitled to 
pronounce on Indian affairs with at least as much authority 
as Lord George Hamilton and Lord Curzon—are convinced 
that there is good ground for inquiry. They have urged om 





the Secretary of State and the Government of India the 
desirability of ascertaining the foundation causes of the 
economic malady with a view to the adoption of suitable 
remedial measures. In defending his policy of instituting 
commissions of inquiry into various departments of the Ad- 
ministration, Lord Curzon himself said, in the Budget 
speech from which I have quoted, that “no sphere of ad- 
ministrative work in the world admits less of hasty generali- 
sation or abrupt action than India; that the features of 
race, religion, and locality are so divergent, the needs of 
different provinces so opposite, the general lack of uni- 
formity so striking, that before any organic changes could 
be introduced profound and careful investigation was re- 
quired, and a consultation of local authority and opinion, 
however bewildering the differences might be, was essential. 
If I held these views four years ago,” His Excellency pro- 
ceeded, “still more do I hold them now. They are the 
common places of Oriental administration. They seem to me 
the A.B.C. of Indian politics. I cannot conscientiously 
recede from them in any respect.” It becomes clear from 
this that Lord Curzon cannot with reason, and without 
creating the suspicion that his Government do not believe in 
their own roseate descriptions of the bounding material pro- 
sperity and wonderful recuperative power of the people, 
any more refuse the inquiry demanded by the Famine 
Union. If inquiry must precede reform in every depart- 
ment of the Administration, does it not stand to reason that 
inquiry must precede the cry of helplessness to prevent 
famine? Why should an administration of commissions 
and committees innumerable shrink from the one inquiry of 
the supremest importance? And why should “ the com- 
monplaces of Oriental administration ” and “ the A.B.C. of 
Indian politics ” be departed from in this case? Above all, 
how can Lord Curzon “conscientiously recede” from his 
own definite position in this matter when he says he cannot 
do so in any respect?—Yours, &c., , 


Allahabad, May 8. C. Y, CHINTAMANT. 


A HOLIDAY IN DENMARK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to a 
Co-operative Holiday in Denmark which is being arranged 
for August? The object of the promoters is to arrange a 
series of lectures and visits to places of interest by means 
of which the visitors may gain an idea of the history, life, 
and—perhaps not the least important item of the holiday 

-the amusements of the Danish people. 

All the lectures are given in English, and there will be 
many opportunities for social intercourse between Danes 
and English. 

A holiday held last year was most successful, and all 
Liberals must, I think, be interested in any effort that is 
made to bring them into closer relations with this small but 
socially advanced people. No one who joined in the holi- 
day last year doubts that small countries have their advan- 
tages as well as great ones. 

All information can be obtained from Miss Butlin, 
Old Headington, Oxford.—Yours, &c., 

O. H. Batt. 

New Reform Club, 10, Adelphi-terrace. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—There is one striking inconsistency in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pronouncements to which, so far as I know, 
attention has not been called. Three-fourths of the new 
taxes will, he says, be paid by the working man. To the 
working man, therefore, he proposes to give the product 
of those taxes in the shape of old-age pensions or other- 
wise. But he also savs that, though the cost of living of 
the working classes will be raised, and that they will thereby 
pay the tax. their wages will rise much more than in pro- 
portion, and that they will therefore presumably not pay 
the tax. 
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_ He says in effect to the working man: “ You must pay 
ninepence of a shilling tax; but you shall have eighteen- 
pence to pay it with; and, furthermore, for your virtue in 
paying it the whole shilling produced by it shall be spent in 
your behoof.”—Yours, &c., 

ce. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


AFTER STORM. 


ARKLING swept the rain 
D Over hill and plain, 
Leaving tempest-trodden 
Meadows dank and sodden, 
Miry road and lane. 


Now the storm is done, 

Life is re-begun ; 
Tremulous leaves and grasses, 
As the shadow passes, 

Stretch to feel the sun. 


Sudden splendours sift 
Through each cloudy rift 
Down on drooping bowers, 
And their heads the flowers 
As from weeping lift. 


Snared in moss and mud, 
Hushed and tamed, the flood 
Rounds to puddles hazy ; 

Here and there a daisy 
Shows its jewelled bud. 


Thought of peace enskied, 

Dreams of heights untried 
In each pool lie yearning, 
As if earth were turning 

Heavenward open-eyed. 


Bloom, and leaf, and bird 
Scatter, subtly-stirred, 
Songs of life and May born ; 
Creeping things and clay born 
Sing with them unheard. 


Voice and silence blend, 
Breathing praises penned 
In no prisoning psalters, 
While from green earth-altars 
Incense-mists ascend. 


A. St. Joun Apcock. 





BEAUTY. 


HAVE seen dawn and sunset on moors and windy 
hills 
Coming in solemn beauty like slow old tunes of 
Spain ; 
I have seen the lady April bringing the daffodils, 
Bringing the springing grass and the soft warm 
April rain. 


I have heard the song of the blossoms, and the old, 
old chant of the sea, 

And seen strange lands from under 
white sails of ships. 

But the loveliest things of beauty that ever God showed 
to me 

Are her voice and her hair and eyes, and the dear, 

red curve of her lips. 


the arched 


JOHN MAsEFIELD. 


REVIEWS. 


ENCYCLOPADIA  BIBLICA. 


By Rey. A. M. Farrpairn, D.D. 
ENcYCLoP#p1IA Bipiica. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
D.Litt., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., 
Volume IV., QO—-Z. London: Adam and Charles 
1903. ; 


Cheyne, 
LL.D. 
Black. 


THe Encyclopedia Biblica is a model of laborious editing, 
distinguished by an erudition which grudges no toil to 
secure accuracy and fears an intellectual error as if it were 

mortal sin. Every article, however brief, is marked by 
the same scientific qualities, and the whole is a result on 
which English scholarship may be congratulated, for it is 
a result of which it has no cause to be ashamed. The 
latest researches are everywhere laid under contribution, 
and the most anxious care has been taken to adapt the book 
to its ever-changing environment. 

Archeology is possibly the department of learning which 
has of late years had most to say for itself. ‘The discoveries 
in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in Asia Minor, and in Greece 
have united to push back the historical age of the world, 
and have made possible a vision of man struggling through 
thousands of years upwards to the light and to a more 
and civilised existence. something 
pathetic in the natural expressed by the 
editors “that the discovery of the ‘oldest code of 
laws in the world, that promulgated by Hammurabi 
King of Babylon (2285-2242 B.c.), and disinterred in De- 
cember, 1901—January, 1902, by M. J. de Morgan on the 
the ancient Susa, not made a year or two 
earlier.” They recognise that “ this code is the most valuable 
single contribatien of recent years to the study of ancient 
Semitic laws and usages.” And they might have added that 
it goes a long way to justify the belief which has long 
governed the researches of our best biblical scholars, that 
Israel must be construed through his environment, that he 
dees not spring upon the arena of history fresh from the 
brow of his Maker, but comes after years of preparation in 
the way common to man. 

The editors say justly enough that were any modifica- 
tion to be made in the terms of their original preface “ it 
would chiefly perhaps be in the sentences slevoted to the 
immediate prospects of Biblical Theology.” We are grate- 
ful for that sentence. We thought and we think that 
Biblical Theology was unfairly treated at first and has not 
been fairly treated throughout. In one sense the Encyclo 
pedia, like every similar book, deals with ascertained 
results, sifts, co-ordinates, and presents to us the latest and 
the best knowledge on all matters connected with the sacred 
Scriptures. To this category Biblical Theology as cer- 
tainly belongs as Biblical Archeology or any other field of 
knowledge. It is only by bringing it into actual relation 
with the history and the men as now eonceived that we can 
have a coherent view of any age. For the knowledge of 
its inner mind is surely as necessary to the interpretation of 
its outer eonduct as the geographical and climatic condi- 
tions amid which it lived. And it is only as these varied 
elements are brought together that we are able to see the 
need of further development or the inadequacy of accepted 
views. 

The Encyclopedia Biblica has indeed remarkable 
merits, but as remarkable defects. These spring largely from 
the conviction which the editors entertain as to the scope 
and function of an encyclopedia. But simply because it is 
what it claims to be it never can be made the expression of 
one mind, and ought not to represent simply a single mode 
of thought. Many men contribute to the success of such 
a work. The editor succeeds more by the help of his col- 
leagues and the kind of colleagues he can persuade to help 
him than he can hope to do by his own individual researches 
and conclusions. There is, indeed, a danger lest either the 
occasional success or the occasional notoriety of a few 
articles may do damage to the collective value of a work like 
this. Some of our best known scholars are here repre- 
sented: ren known for the sanity of their judgment as 
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well as for the ripeness of their scholarship. Yet their work 
tends to be overshadowed by the eccentricities of certain 
contributors that have forced the Encyclopedia into a not 
altogether desired or deserved fame. ‘The men who have 
eccasioned most discussion will be soon forgotten, and 
when they are forgotten their more neglected collaborators 
may come by their own, though this, owing to the rate at 
which knowledge and discovery now moves, is not as cer- 
tain as it ought to be. And every scholar will confess that 
this Encyclopedia, which is a monument of laborious re- 
search, is no less a monument of careful selection of com- 
petent writers by one who would have been an ideal editor 
it he had understood the duty of silence as well as he here 
uses the opportunity for speech. 

We shall not attempt to examine in detail any of the 
many articles that here call for consideration. We could 
have wished to notice Dr. G. F. Moore’s elaborate and 
learned dissertation on “ Sacrifice,” which may be described, 
alternatively, as a contribution of the first moment to the 
history of religion and to the interpretation both of Judaism 
and of Christianity. Van Manen here pursues, as regards 
“Romans” in particular, the negative criticism he gave us a 
taste of in his “ Paul.” And Schmiedel has an elaborate dis- 
sertation on the “ Resurrection and Ascension.” Schmiedel 
is a scholar of the first order, and the work he has done in 
connection with the Encyclo pedia—whatever its character in 
other respects—will certainly tend to enhance his reputation. 
He and Van Manen occupy in many respects opposite posi- 
tions, and hold canons of criticism that are mutually destruc- 
tive. For Schmiedel’s critical knowledge and processes we 
confess sincere respect. But the respect we give to him we 
must withhold from Van Manen. To Schmiedel the one 
certain point in New Testament criticism is supplied by the 
Pauline Epistles. ‘To Van Manen there is a Pauline litera- 
ture, but there are no Epistles of Paul. Romans is to him 
not a letter written by the Apostle and sent to a definite 
Church: it is a tractate, a book written in the form of a 
letter, but compiled “in a very peculiar manner by use of 
existing written materials wherein the same subjects were 
treated in a similar,or at least not very divergent, way.” The 
criticism by which he supports his position is of a very per- 
functory and shallow order, and contains statements of a 
very remarkable kind. He says, for example, “the 
probability is that Tertullian had no acquaintance 
with chapters 15 and 16.” Yet Tertullian makes 
reference to the 15th chapter twice and the 16th 
on three several occasions. But we feel it hope 
less to argue with one who regards a book so distin- 
guished throughout by unity of mind, of style, of argu- 
ment, of character as is the Epistle to the Romans, as a 
mere compilation from undiscovered and even indiscover- 
able sources. As a matter of fact, there is no book in all 
antiquity that so bears the stamp of one author and could 
so little be described by any critic who has ever attempted 
to weave workmanship and worker together as a sort of 
cente of quotations from unknown masters all of one school. 
And this is a point where Biblical Theolpgy has something 
to say, and the criticism suffers from the want of any ade- 
quate recognition of the personal impress which the 
theology receives from the theologian. 

But this is a matter that would carry us far beyond our 
limits. All we can do is, amidst our general congratulations 
on the completion of so heavy and responsible a task, to 
express our regret that Dr. Cheyne has admitted into his 
encyclopedic Pantheon one so little capable of dealing as 
from the inside with a great historical personality. 





A NEW HISTORY OF FLORENCE. 

l'LoreNcE: Her History and Art to the Fall of the Republic. 

By Francis A. Hyett, B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
In the short preface to this new history of Florence its 
author, Mr. Hyett, describes very accurately the motives 
which prompted him to undertake once again a tale so often 
and so admirably told by others. “My aim has been,” he 
says, “to write a his‘-rv which shall aid the student who 


has not time to master the contents of many volumes, and 
the traveller who, while visiting Florence, desires to take 
an intelligent interest in what he sees.” 

Mr. Hyett pleads, and with much reason, that the 
account given in even the most excellent and intelligent 
guide-book of a city must necessarily be unsatisfactory. 
Too great space is there devoted tu the tangible remains 
of the past life of the city—to pictures and statues, books 
and buildings, which were produced at times when great 
political movements were at work on the minds of the men 
who made these several things. Yet in the histories again 
art is pushed into an inferior place, often, indeed, entirely 
neglected in the face of foreign invasions, party feuds, and 
the formation of civic laws and government. Few cities 
have had such chroniclers, both early and late, as Florence 
has had, and Mr. Hyett pays eager and loving tribute to all 
these great historical works—to the earlier chroniclers, 
Villani and Guicciardini, &c., to Machiavelli, to Professor 
Villari, Napier, Trollope, Symonds, and countless other 
authors—but he pleads that their number and the length of 
their writings make a thorough study of their works prac- 
tically impossible for the average reader. He therefore 
undertakes to gather together this vast mass of evidence, 
and to put it into as clear and complete a form as possible, 
adding thereto the evidence of all the other persons who 
have written upon the art of Florence 

The result is a really excellent book tor the average 
reader, and a very useful one for the student. To call it an 
inspiring one would not be precisely accurate, beyond the 
fact that all faithful labour may claim a touch of inspiration. 
The whole book is replete with method. At the end of 
each period described a chapter is devoted to the art pro- 
duced during that period. The table of contents is ex- 
cellent, and there are good chronological tables. The index, 
though full, is not complete. It is evident that Mr. Hyett 
undertook his work with a full determination to rely more 
on the works of the writers who have gone before him than 
on his own inspiration. He gathers his books together, 
and he faithfully gives us the result of his large reading in 
a narrative which, though it may lack the original touch of 
genius, is always clear, and nearly always interesting. The 
student longing for new lights, the sentimentalist steeped 
in the glow and the glory of the present city on the Arno, 
may feel repelled by a certain lack of originality in this 
large book, so full of all the facts of which, may be, he has 
but a shadowy foreknowledge. But both student and mere 
artist will lay down the book with a sense of solid gain if 
they do but read it carefully. A host of other authors have 
described the glow and the glory, other historians have 
specialised the separate periods. Mr. Hyett undertakes to 
tell of all these things at once, and he does it m a clear, 
if not a creative, spirit. 

From the very first minute we are given to understand 
that we are to eat the bread of history, and not the plum 
cake. Brushing aside as things “ somewhat wearisome ” 
the enthralling, if petty and half mythological, feuds of 
baby neighbouring towns and castles—feuds which so 
largely occupy the minds of the more frivolous modern, and 
nearly every ancient, chronicler-—-Mr. Hyett pushes steadily 
forward into all the network of complicated domestic dis- 
cords from which Florence, like all other great Italian cities, 
struggled up from obscurity into European eminence. 

Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Hyett considers that the 
history of Florence is purely the result of her domestic 
history—that her sorrows and her successes were alike 
evolved from herself, and practically uninfluenced by the 
vague titles of Emperor and Pope, but wholly traceable to 
the spirit and power of trade in the hearts of her unique 
citizens. 

“Even in the infancy of the Republic,” he says, “ the 
community was divided into two highly-organised pome. 
which were fundamentally different and essentially an- 
tagonistic. This is the explanation of the successive feuds 
which under various names almost ceaselessly distracted 
Florence. They were not occasioned, as is often supposed, 
by a strong attachment to Church or Empire, or to a 


predilection for this or that noble family. These were but 
accidents which evoked flame from an ever-smouldering 
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fire. Not that all future opposing factions comprised the 
grandi on the one hand and the popolani on the other, 
but the continuous tumults which date from this period 
generated a spirit of rancour and lawlessness which was 
active and malignant long after racial differences and class 
distinctions had disappeared.” 

Again a little later: 

‘**Few things are more remarkable in the history of the 
llorentines than their successes achieved abroad when their 
home affairs were bordering on anarchy. The explanation 
lies in their energy and their patriotism. They grew in 
wealth and reputation when distracted by feuds that would 
have ruined a less hardy race.” 


It is for the account given of these well-known feuds 
between nobles and people, Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
Bianchi and Neri, that Mr. Hyett’s book is valuable. He 
never loses his way in this well-nigh hopeless maze. He 
paints his portrait of the city’s growth steadily on a 
moderate canvas, skilfully using as a foreground the vaguer 
foreign influences and the immense personal influences of 
home, which at different times so hampered and enriched 
her. At the end of each several period we are taken aside 
to see what art that period produced, and it is at this point 
that we could quarrel with Mr. Hyett’s methods. We want 
something better than a dictionary in a book of such merit 
as his. His chapters on art are little beyond a dictionary, 
and for an account of architects, sculptors, painters, poets, 
printers, of whom Florence was such an abundant mother, 
we must be content with the bare bones of fact—good 
bones, perhaps, but bare. His account of the Arti, or City 
guilds, on the other hand, is one of the best parts of the 
book. His dealing with the Medici, their rise as powerful 
bankers, their rule, exile, and return, together with the sum- 
ming up of their several characters, is full and clear, and 
is merely lacking in pomp and splendour. Humility the 
earlier Medici may have maintained as a necessity of their 
position, but a littke more of human vanities and parade 
should have been inserted. Space forbids that we should 
quote the closing paragraph (pp. 461-62) to his chapter on 
Savonarola, but it is a remarkable criticism on the dis- 
appointing political results of the teaching of that pas- 
sionate and unique being. His accounts of Dante’s 
presence, exile, and work, and of Machiavelli, are good and 
fair, and he tells dramatically the strange tale of 
Charles VIII. in Italy. 

To most of us who, sitting at home, remember Flor- 
ence, the vision of a city arises infinitely fair, and full 
still—fuller, perhaps, than any other city—of all the beau- 
tiful and comely things which the sons of her inhabitants 
created in the past. We see great churches, domes, palaces, 
and bridges covering with brown and crimson tiles the 
frescoes on her convent walls, the sculptures and the paint- 
ings in galleries and palaces, the bronze, the iron, and the 
marble worked by ecstatic fingers. A veritable treasure- 
house she seems, and scarce despoiled by the rude hand of 
enemy or time. We see her on spring mornings or on 
autumn afternoons, as we stood on some hill above her, 
pacing some villa terrace probably, or the paths of S. 
Miniato. We see the wonderful figure below us stretched 
on the knees of the broad Arno valley. Nature made a 
marvellous setting, and the men of Florence put therein a 
jewel worthy of it: 

** And yet,” as the author rightly ends his history, “ the 
story of Florence, in spite of her brilliant artistic and lite- 
rary triumph, is a sad one. It is the story of intellectual 
success and of moral failure, of noble ideals unrealised, 
and of an unceasing struggle for freedom without the 
qualities essential for its existence. There was a grasping 
egoism about the Florentine character which was ineradic- 
able. Each citizen desired ascendancy over his neigh- 
bours in some form or other, if not for himself individually 
then for the family, the clique, or the class to which he 
belonged. Hence the rivalries, feuds, factions, and con- 
spiracies which wrecked successive Governments. Five 
hundred years’ experience was not sufficient to teach the 
Florentines that in every well-ordered social system some 
measure of self-effacement is necessary. Nor could they 
learn it from religion or philosophy. Savonarola insisted 
on it with impassioned eloquence, and his teaching engen- 
dered not self-sacrifice but fanaticism. The writings of 
the great Greek and Roman thinkers were read with an 
almost superstitious reverence, and yet the fruit they bore 
was not increased self-control but an admiration for tyran- 
nicide.” 


THE PUBLIC CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 
Tue PusLic CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
tree and A. Sherwell. London: 
net. 


By J. Rown- 
Grant Richards. 2s 62. 


No social reformer can now afford to neglect any work 
issued over the names of these authors. Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell have set themselves the great task of the 
patient examination of the varied systems of attempted con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. ‘They watch public opinion and 
the pronouncements of current controversy. They know 
how completely ignorant is the popular mind concerning 
anything outside the beaten round of politics. And they 
issue from time to time works of a valuable nature, examin- 
ing with facts and figures any new movement or plausible 
mis-statement which is having a transitory success. 

The motive for this, their latest work, seems to have 
been the book of Mr. Walker, which professed to examine 
the Gothenburg system in its own home. Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell are practically committed to the advocacy 
of some such State regulation of the liquor traffic with the 
elimination of private profit from the retail trade. They 
recognise that the chief object-lesson for their reform is to 
be found in Scandinavia; and they have hastened to show 
the altogether misleading, and sometimes almost menda- 
cious, statements of Mr. Walker's volume. They join issue 
with him practically all along the line. They dispute his 
statistics ; they show how statistics have been manipulated 
towards a certain result. Mr. Walker had stated that the 
liquor trade had never entered into politics in Norway and 
Sweden. These authors have no difficulty in showing that 
in Sweden for fifteen years practically the distillers exer- 
cised tremendous power and overshadowed the whole field 
of politics; and that now, since the introduction of the 
State monopoly of spirits, the political power of the dis- 
tillers is non-existent. They show, indeed, the growing 
power of the brewer, which is rapidly leading to a demana 
for a similar monopoly of the sale of beer. ‘They illustrate 
from South Carolina, even with its defective system, how 
the power of the trade is destroyed when the retail sale is 
taken out of private hands ; and they suggest, in what seems 
a legitimate point, that under the high licensing system, 
which is the most reasonable alternative to their own re- 
form, the menace to national and municipal life still re- 
mains a factor of enormous power. 

This menace of the trade in some respects is the most 
serious item of a situation of extraordinary difficulty. “In 
1896,” say the authors, “ of the Conservative and Unionist 
members, 388 are marked as ‘favourable,’ 9 as ‘ against,’ 
and 13 as ‘doubtful.’ Of the Liberal members, 172 
are marked as ‘against,’ only 5 as ‘favourable,’ 
and 2 as ‘ doubtful.’” While we may regard this distinc- 
tion as nothing but honourable, it must be evident to any 
fair-minded observer that the throwing of the solid weight 
of the enormous influence of such an industry blindly into 
the hands of one political party cannot but be regarded as 
a strong demand for the removal of its practical influence 
from the field of contemporary politics. 

Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell also examine very 
carefully the policy which has originated with the 
magistrates of Liverpool, in which, by a combina- 
tion of the action of the police, the action of the licensing 
magistrates and the Citizens’ Vigilance Committee, the 
arrests for drunkenness have fallen in thirteen years from 
16,000 to 5,000 per year. They have nothing but praise 
to give to such reform. But they also very clearly point 
out that this, even if universally accepted, would go but 
little towards solving the real difficulty. “The poverty 
inseparable from a high drink expenditure,” they say, “and 
the resultant physical deterioration continue.” There 
has apparently been no progress in this vitally important 
direction. On the other hand, they can show in Scandi- 
navia an enormous reduction through the company system, 
such as in Bergen from 2.45 litres per head in 1877 to .87 
in 1901. 

And the second point which they once more empha- 
sise is the necessity for obtaining some of the profits of 
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the retail sale of liquor—profits in England amounting to 
nearly twenty millions per annum—for the establishment 
of counter attractions to the public-house. The alterna- 
tive, if these attractions are to be on anything like an 
adequate scale, is an advance from the municipal rates 
which none of the poorer boroughs could afford. They 
give an interesting picture of the counter attractions as 
carried out in Russia from the grants by the Russian 
Spirit Monopoly to the town committees. Peoples’ 
houses, cheap restaurants, clubs, libraries, gardens, con- 
cert halls and theatres—these are some of the advantages 
utilised in Moscow and St. Petersburg to encourage 
sobriety among the people. A system of high licenses 
would indeed obtain a considerable proportion of this 
revenue without the extreme difficulty of carrying through 
Parliament any practicable scheme of the transference of 
the liquor monopoly to the State. But a system of high 
licensing can never be utilised as a direct method of re- 
ducing the wasteful expenditure of the people, but rather 
acts as a direct incentive to obtain the old profits, with the 
higher license duty, by fair means or by foul. 

The authors also deal with the new development in 
England of the public-house trust companies which have 
sprung into being under the vigorous influence of Lor/ 
Grey and his friends. They have nothing but commenda- 
tion for the experiment of running these houses for the 
benefit of the town or village in which they are situated. 
But they utter words of necessary warning to those man; 
who hold that these companies will provide anything like 
a solution of the great problem. They have no monopoly. 
They have either to pick up new licenses in growing 
centres of population or to compete with houses free from 
the severe regulations which they accept. Until something 
like a monopoly is obtained it is impossible to shorten the 
hours, to eliminate external inducements to enter a public- 
house, or seriously to attempt to reduce the enormous 
drink bill of the nation. The great cities remain with 
public-houses studding every street and sprawling at every 
corer. Interest in temperance reform has visibly waned 
in the past few years; practically the subject has drifted 
out of contemporary politics. One of the worst results 
of the noisy attempts to reoven dead controversies or turn 
men’s minds to the illimitable veldt is that im the darkea- 
ing of counsel with many words that ensues social reform 
is relegated to the background. The efforts of Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell still to compel people to face tire 
realities of to-day are all the more admirable. Undoubt- 
edly sooner or later this nation will be compelled to follow 
the path of other more civilised communities and defi- 
nitely face the large problems raised by this drink traffic, 
instead of, as now, turning away from them to other less 
perplexing issues. 





A BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 
Tue Memories or Sir LLEWELYN TuRNER. London: Isbister 
and Co. 16s. * 

Few books are more delightful than books of reminiscence, 
for the setter down of memories sees his matter, as it were, 
in a soft light, which tones down its crudities, and does away 
with any harshness of outline it might otherwise present. 
When age has laid a finger upon a man’s brain, and set him 
by the fireside to think of the past days and their old junket- 
ings, the sorrows and bitterness of the vanished years will 
seem to that man neither sad nor sharp, but as dim balances 
to much that is sweet, and rosy, and gentle to remember. It 
should be made compulsory for all octogenarians to write 
down what they remember of their lives, for their recollec- 
tions would be kindly and pleasant to read, and would, per- 
haps, counteract the bleak pessimism of youth, which comes 
from Lord Byron, or Schépenhauer, or Celtic blood, or 
from the melancholy peculiar to one-and-twenty. 

These memories of Sir Llewelyn Turner are gentle and 
kindly like old wine. They come from a courtly mind 
that has been active and in touch with the more bustling 
of its contemporaries. If, at whiles, they lack the dry 
brilliance of literary finish, they never fail to reflect the fine 


temper of the personality they express. Of the writer, as 
of Savage Landor, it might be said that he “ warmed both 
hands before the fire of life,” finding in that fire a genial 
heat, nothing scathing, nor destructive, nor funereal. 

Sir Llewelyn was born at Parkia, in Carnarvonshire, 
in 1823, the youngest of eleven children. His life’s work 
has been done in Carnarvonshire, chiefly in Carnarvon 
town, but he will be remembered also for the part he played 
in bringing about some sane establishment of a naval 
reserve. Being born upon the sea-coast he has had many 
marine interests, has known many sailors and old ships, 
and has won a reputation as a yachtsman. But his work 
has been that of a country squire and country magistrate, 
benefiting his estate and neighbourhood, removing eyesores 
and deleting fraud. He has been engaged in great move- 
ments, like the great temperance movement. And with- 
out stirring very far from his home he has had “a fair 
gust of the world,” and seen much that is keenly attractive 
when simply told. He has entered into his subjects with 
such a completeness and earnestness that nothing of which 
he writes seems in any way alien to him. As am his- 
torian of the old navy he is delightful. He can gossip by 
the hour together of the judges of the High Court and the 
curious cases that came before them sixty years ago. He 
knows of the wrecks that have strewn the Welsh coasts 
during the last century, and he seems to have had a hand 
in every stirring event in Wales since the late Queen came 
to the throne. His style is amiable and breezy, running 
on pleasantly from anecdote to anecdote. The whole book 
is written from memory, the recollections of a lifetime set 
down without help of diary or notes. Stories of the ’98 
Rebellion, of the invasion of Wales, of the Weare murder, 
follow one another in the simple language of spoken nar- 
rative. He had heard them in his youth, and put them 
in some clean nook of his brain, and brings them out now, 
bright and new, for the benefit of those who have never 
heard these stories, or have heard them only on the dull 
authority of the historian. It is a curious thing that we 
should know so little, so strangely little, of those forty 
years between 1820 and 1860. ‘They were years of change 
and war and rumours of war, but there is scarcely a period 
in history less blessed with the attention of the student. 
Sir Llewelyn is one of the first to make its dusty ghosts 
take on the realities of flesh, and move and speak to us. 
It seems to have been a strange period, strangely far away, 
curiously remote, and not altogether wholesome or sweet 
the mouth. 

*“We hear much of the good old days,” he writes. “Give 
me the days when a man can travel without seeing a gibbet 
supporting the body of a murderer.” 

Much of the book is taken up with gossip about ships 
and sailors, and sea-fights and shipwrecks. The gossip 
is all of that old-fashioned “ wooden-wall” life now swept 
aside, and in the fairway of being forgotten. Sir Llewelyn 
had known some who had been sailors aboard the Shan- 
non during the brief but bloody battle with the Chesa- 
peake in the war of 1812. His account of this engage- 
ment is the best ever penned. It is better even than that 
by Mr. Clark Russell. Its particularity is a little gruesome 
in its vividness, but the historical sense is apt to forgive a 
good deal. Here is a waif word spoken fifty years ago by 
a man who had seen the Chesapeake in Halifax a few 
days after the battle : 

“There had been no time for, cleaning, and the decks and 
bulwarks of the Chesapeake were like shambles, covered 
with blood; what surprised Captain Clint (Sir Llewelyn’s 
informant) most was to see many fingers with the nails on 
sticking in the bulwarks, where they had been carried by 
the shot. He said they looked exactly as if the bulwarks 
had been paper through which fingers had been thrust from 
outside.” 

Sir Llewelyn seems to have felt a keen interest in the 
Shannon, for he went to see her in her old age at Sheer- 
ness, noting the “ marks like the indentations of small-pox ” 
over the touch-holes of the guns, and drawing a pretty 
sketch of her as she lay in dock waiting to be broken up. 
A most interesting part of the book is that given over to 
the brief biographies of sailors and judges with whom the 
author has conversed or foregathered. Nearly all of these 
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are bright with Ssunie jest, or witty tale, or pleasant letter. 
The legal biographies, indeed, go further, and furnish a 
fairly thorough legal history of the last five decades. This 
is amplified in the appendix, and extended in point of 
time, with the very full accounts of the Rush tria' and the 
curious murder case at Ludlow in 1840. We hear of Mrs. 
Maybrick and the ‘Tichborne claimant, of ‘Thurtell, and Mr. 
Mister and Dr. Palmer. ‘The last-named worthy suggests 
a witty tale (p. 140). It will be remembered that Dr. 
Palmer, the poisoner, lived in the town of Rugeley, in 
Staffordshire, and committed his crimes in that town. His 
case excited very general interest, and the Rugeley towns- 
people 

“went so far as to send a_ deputation who 

waited upon Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, to re 

quest that the name of the town might be changed. His 

Lordship asked what name they would suggest, and they 

asked him to fix one. With his usual readiness he said, 
‘Suppose you call it Palmerstown.’ ” 

The book is a very store of curious anecdotes of the 
past. Sir Llewelyn Turner is blessed with a good memory 
and a sense of humour. His book is interesting for the 
curious quality of its contents, and as a summary of an 
active and kindly character, “ broad-minded, a hater of 
iniquity.” ‘The volume contains many portraits of notabili 
ties, a few photographs, and one or two spirited pictures of 
ships from the hand of the author. 





PURSERS’ STORES. 
THE VICTUALLING OF THE RoyaL Navy. By Alexander Turn- 
bull, M.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1s. 
Tuis little pamphlet owes its genesis to an article published 
last year in the Nineteenth Century and After, by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cyprian A. G. Bridge, K.C.B. Readers of that 
article will remember that its author vindicated Queen 
Elizabeth from the charges that have been brought against 
her of meanness and parsimony in her management of the 
Fleet. He showed, from records and State papers, that the 


victualling of the ships which fought the Armada was more 


liberal (and for coast service more wholesome) than that 
issued to the navy of to-day. Mr. Turnbull, however, dis- 
putes his showing, and proves that the Elizabethan dietary 
had a value upon paper only. His dictum is based upon 
much curious research, the results of which may be of 
interest to the studious landsman. He treats also of the 
work done by the Victualling Committee of 1900, and his 
remarks on this topic should be of interest to all, as he 
gives very minute details of the reforms about to be 
mstituted throughout the service. 

We feel that the Elizabethan documents quoted by Dr. 
Turnbull are apt to mislead, for it must be remembered that 
the line between the “ Queen’s Ship ” and the “ Gentleman's 
Adventurer” was never very sharply defined. Though the 
scale of victualling drawn up by Lord Burghley may have 
applied to certain of the ships in the squadron off Fowey, 
evidence is extant which goes to prove that many 
poor sailors in Drake’s ships were at their own charge. And 
no matter how lavish the provisioning may have been, it is 
certain that the rations were vilely cooked, and quite lack- 
ing in a due proportion of anti-scorbutics. 

Burghley, who recognised the importance of the English 
fishing industry as the very backbone of the navy, and who 
had been laughed at in the House as Papistical when, in 
order to encourage that industry, he had moved for the 
keeping of a fast-day once weekly, saw to it that the navy, 
at any rate, kept Friday as their “ banyan,” or fast day. And 
in this way he contrived (by giving only half allowance on 
one day of the week) to save whole rations for two days 
in every month the ships were in commission. 

The victualling of the ships seems to have been liberal. 
Each man was allowed a gallon of beer daily, a quart at a 
time, but when we learn that the beer was stored in old oil 
or fish casks, and inevitably became putrid after a fortnight 
at sea, the liberality of the Government shines to us with 
a dimmer lustre. Each man was allowed a pound, or a 
pound and a half, of bacon or beef on flesh-days, which 
seems liberal; if not lavish. But we learn that “many 


thousands did miscarry by the corruption of the meat,” 
which fact again helps to shatter the Elizabethan ideal. 
The water the old ships carried was stored in wooden casks, 
and “ the taste of water in this situation is indescribable : its 
smell comes near to rotten eggs,” and this state of things 
also hardly points to any high standard of comfort for the 
poor mariners obliged to drink it. 

Nowadays, after many years of trial and disappoint- 
ment, the standard of living in the navy has become less 
fluctuating,and the sailors have gained in comfort that which 
they have lost in romance. ‘The reports of the investigating 
Committee show that the bluejacket’s life is honeyed over 
with jam, flowed over with condensed milk, and verdant with 
compressed vegetables, though unfortunately the Committee 
slurs over the question of food-preparation, a vital ques- 
tion, upon which the value of the dietary of course de- 
pends. 

We are glad to see that the Committee strongly urges 
the very necessary increase of meal-hours from three to five. 
With two additional meals daily, and the additions Dr. 
Turnbull quotes in his scale, the modern bluejacket should 
fare sumptuously every day. The pamphlet, however, 
closes with the remarks that the ship’s galleys might be 
better worked, and that the ship’s coppers are somewhat 
out of date. 

While this state of things continues any improvement in 
the victualling will be a mere wasting of goed food. It 
seems sufficiently obvious as to be apparent even to our 
Lords of Whitehall. 





FICTION. | 
THE STUMBLING BLock. By Edwin Pugh 
mann. Os. 
IHE RoMAN Roap. 
RANsOM’s FOLLY. 
mann. 6s. 
Mr. PuGu's reputation for thoughtful and capable novels, 
with a touch of brilliancy which is somehow or other 
obscured by his drab philosophy, is fully maintained by 
his latest volume, The Stumbling Block. ‘This is an ex- 
tremely able study of character, and an extremely sad—it 
would be unfair to say, as many will, cynical—interpreta- 
tion of life. It is a pity, perhaps, that characters like 
Cambria Ormathwaite, with the Celtic or the artistic tem- 
perament (it is apparently all one which), should be so 
common in recent fiction, for Mr. Pugh has put real life into 
his embodiment of a not uncommon type of semi-hysterical 
girl. Unfortunately she has to live before people whom 
the contemplation of hysteria in fiction has ceased to pain 
and begun to bore. However, Zhe Stumbling Block 
is not all analysis of character without incident. 
Mr. Pugh has given the hero and the reader an 
opportunity of exercising the prerogative of for- 
giveness, which is always a pleasant performance in 
ideal cases. We certainly agree that the novel is better 
without Jill Armourer, though we cannot feel that her 
attempts to capture Bria’s love, which were not revealed to 
her in their loathsome vulgarity as they are to the reader, 
are really sufficient to justify what is practically murder 
on the part of the injured heroine. However, she paid 
her penalty with death when her son was born, and we are 
told to remember “that she had friends who loved her 
well, who love her living memory.” This may help us in 
our easy chai’s to forgive the poor overwrought Cambria, 
whose soul was warped from childhood, but we cannot so 
easily forgive Mr. Pugh for this ghoulish reflection on the 
whole matter: “So much blood and so many tears must 
always go to the enrichment of the soil; it is hard on 

those who weep and bleed, but it is good for the crop.” 

“ Zack ” has taken to allegory in her new book without 
very conspicuous success. The volume is made up of 
three stories. In The Roman Road it is possible to guess 
ata meaning. In The Thoughty Ones, which, on reflec- 
tion, may not be intended for an allegory at all, we have, 
if not a very clear meaning, at least a charming study of 
childhood... In The Balance we get so many : mean- 
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ings that the result appears quite meaningless. 
Yet there is much in tne book besides its obscurity 
which lifts it from the common ruck of fiction. To begin 
with, there are few modem writers with so strong, pic- 
turesque, and apparently effortless a style. Her metaphors 
are clean and vivid, and her short descriptive passages 
dominate the imagination. The Balance is almost saved by 
the beauty of some of its writing. Then while we miss in 
this volume “ Zack’s” clever studies of the slow-working 
mind of the rustic, we have some character studies other 
than those of the delightful children to whom we have 
already referred, which have real power. Best of them 
all is Mrs. Groot in The Roman Road, the manifestations of 
whose guilty conscience are displayed with such an astonish- 
ing knowledge of human nature that we are quite drawn to 
the foolish sinner for the sake of her mere humanity. On 
the other hand, it must be confessed that the characters in 
this volume miss the mark more often than is the wont 
with “Zack’s” creations. The chief example of this is 
Wantage Groot, who is a mere caricature, prcbably badly 
copied from life. His only purpose is to make us sympa- 
thise with his wicked brother, Rupert, and he does not 
altogether succeed in making us do this, because we do 
not believe in him. Altogether The Roman Road is 
rather a disappointing book, which chiefly inspires a hope 
that “ Zack” will leave allegory-making of this kind alone, 
and return to her pastorals, which have more meaning be- 
cause we can interpret them as we will. 

Four very excellent stories make up Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s new volume. The first is a high-spirited 
story of adventure, in the hero of which we are not par 
ticularly interested, though from the elemental feeling to 
which all such stories appeal we rejoice in the atmosphere 
of success and wedding-bells with which it ends. The 
second, The Bar Sinister, also pleases the competitive 
instinct. In this case the hero is a dog whose father was 
a champion, but whose mother was a street dog. It is 
told by the hero, and, though it is not so successful as a dog 
story as many we have read, we enjoy his ousting of his 
father at the great Dog Show, and do not scoff because he 
loves his mother. The other two stories, A Derelict and 
La Lettre d’Amour, are stories of failure which exhibit 
Mr. Harding Davis quite at his best. Like the other tales, 
they are not subtle, but their appeal is direct, and their 
themes are cleverly handled. Mr. Harding Davis’s tech- 
nique is always good, his humour is pleasant, and when he 
is not justifying his title of “ the American Kipling ” (be this 
said with no disrespect to the English one), he is an 
original and entertaining teller of good tales. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE MONTHLY REVIEWS FOR JULY. 


THE flood of Zollvereinism in the July monthlies is not 
so great as might have been expected. In the Nineteenth 
Century, Sir Robert Giffen shows the economic absurdity 
of the proposal, and then proceeds to admit that it may 
be politically advisable. Mr. Edward Dicey, after some 
rather coarse abuse of his opponents, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the scheme, however beautiful, 1s barely feasible. 
It will be very difficult to persuade the working men to go 
in for dear food If Mr. Dicey were a working man he 
would vote against Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
writes like a philosopher in a fog. He announces that he 
has spent “some years of study of the question in many 
countries.” Whatever else he may have done, Mr. Kidd 
has no idea of presenting statistics in a scientific and im- 
partial fashion. For example, he refers casually to “the 
fall of imports [he means exports] from Great Britain to 
the United States from forty-six millions in 1890 to thirty- 
seven millions in rg01.” If Mr. Kidd had had a different 
axe to grind he would have referred just as casually to the 
remarkable expansion of our exports to the United States, 
in spite of the Protective Tariff, from thirty millions in 
1894 (or twenty-eight millions in 1898) to thirty-seven 
millions in 1901. He would also have observed that the 
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exports of American manufactures to Great Britain are 
very small compared with the exports of British manufac- 
tures to the United States, and finally he would have 
observed that practically the whole trade between America 
and England is carried in British bottoms. Mr. Kidd 
states that “at the time when List wrote the moderate 
tariffs of the German States still allowed England to supply 
them with the greater part of the manufactured articles 
they required for consumption.” ‘This is an astonishing 
exhibition of ignorance, and we recommend Mr. Kidd to 
find out and compare the total exports of British manu- 
factures to Germany now with what they were sixty or 
seventy years ago. In the Westminster Review, a member 
of the Cobden Club expands the criticism which first ap- 
peared in these columns of Mr. Chamberlain’s knowledge 
of the German Zollverein, and particularly of his peculiar 
notion that Hanover is one of the German States and has 
the same right to tax Prussian goods as Canada has to tax 
English imports. 


The leaven of Protection appears even in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, where Mr. George Cadell, in an otherwise 
useful article on British Forestry, talks about “the foreign 
invasion of £25,000,000, the money value of our imported 
wood and timber.” Mr. J. Lawson gossips pleasantly about 
Crabbe, “a desperate scribbler.” “Even to the last it was 
his wont to turn out so many lines a day.” At times the 
accumulation of manuscript was reduced by fire; “the 
kitchen chimney not sufficing for the sacrifice, Crabbe was 
publicly burnt in his own backyard; children capering 
wildly round their father’s expiring flame.” 


Dr. Yorke-Davies has a long but interesting article on 
“ Failings and Fallacies in Foods and Fluids,” the burden of 
which is that each age of man requires its peculiar diet. 
Bread, according to Dr. Yorke-Davies, is the most deadly 
food : “ the soldier is allowed three times more bread than 
he ought to have.” Is this Protection again ? He believes 
strongly in animal food for hot weather and farinaceous 
food for cold, and allows this patients to drink as much as 
they like at meals. Other articles are on Fiesole and 
Coffee and Coffee-houses. 


Among other serious articles in the monthlies we may 
notice Mr. Milnes Gaskell’s authoritative article on 
River Pollution in the Nineteenth Century and Mr. Frank- 
lin Thomasson’s “Property in Land and Poverty” in the 
Westminster Review. His subject—the relation between 
wages and rents—is extremely important and extremely 
difficult. We should like to see some statistical illustrations 
from a variety of towns such as those undertaken three or 
four years ago by Mr. F. W. Lawrence. 


The World’s Work for July, 1903, is certainly a remark- 
able shillingsworth especially to be coveted by those who are 
“ motor-crazed” or “ motor-phobed.” Mr. Henry Norman 
writes a long and brilliant article on motor legislation, on 
the Paris-Madrid race, and winds up with the arrangements 
for the Gordon-Bennett race in Ireland) Mr. Norman 
takes a very sensible view of motor legislation, but we can- 
not agree with him that there should be no limit of speed. 
Motorists who want to scorch at, say, from fifteen to thirty 
miles an hour ought to be confined to a few broad, open 
high roads. Certainly the speed attainable by a motor-car 
on a good road is stupendous. This review also con- 
tains an interesting little article, illustrated, of “trolley 
motor "bus,” or the railless tram, of which there are two lines 
in existence, one from Berlin to Treptow, the other in 
Saxon Switzerland. Apart from saving £6.000 per mile, 
the advantage of dispensing with rails on roads, and especi- 
ally on narrow roads, is considerable. No wonder that the 
advantages of the system are being considered by local 
authorities in England. 


Macmillan’s Magazine contains an opportune anti- 
quarian study on the Danish settlements in London, of which 
St. Clement Danes and Wych-street are the two survivals. 
Those who study this article will see how historically appro- 
priate is the title of Aldwych for the magnificent new street 
from Holborn to the Strand. 


The Connoisseur for July contains the first part of an inter- 
esting article on Thomas Chippendale, the famous eighteenth- 
century designer and maker of furniture, and the author 
of The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Director. Consider- 
ing the world-wide reputation that his work has achieved, it 
is a curious fact that next to nothing is known about the man 
himself, but such is the case ; even the accepted dates of his 
birth and death are only approximate and quite uncertain. 
Clearly, however, he flourished in the first half of the cen- 
tury, and died somewhere about 1765, leaving his son, 
Thomas, to carry on and develop the business. As regards 
taste in craftsmanship, the name of the first Chippendale is 
nowadays associated with all that is right in furniture 
building, and on that account a hazy impression exists that 
he was a purist in style. But this, as Mr. Clouston points 
out in his article, was not so. “ With the exception of mar- 
queterie and inlay he took everything he found. Chinese, 
Dutch, Gothic, Queen Anne, and Louis XV., he 
used them all, and, it must be admitted, often 
mixed them in a manner not entirely consistent 
with strict rules . . . he gives, for instance, more 
suo, the choice between a Louis XV. and a Chinese 
leg on a Gothic chair; and yet, if we leave the mixture of 
styles out of our minds, the result is by no means without 
beauty.” The truth of the verdict in this particular in- 
stance may be generally admitted as regards the bulk of his 
work. He was at least the first to recognise the artistic 
value of mahogany as a material, and it is in this wood that 
most of his charming designs remain to us. The article has 
nine illustrations. To the same magazine Mr. F. N. 
Jackson contributes a paper on “Ruffs,” partly illustrated 
by famous portraits in which this article of dress is in- 
cluded ; Mr. Herbert Ewart concludes his account of Henry 
Bunbury, caricaturist, with reproductions from his humorous 
drawings, and there are also articles on Bristol biscuit 
plaques, the Belvoir Castle collection of pictures, “A 
Ceramic Library,” the August Zeiss Collection in Berlin, 
and on Elkanah Settle, “ City Poet.” Altogether a various 
and entertaining number. 


Illustrated articles on the Academy and New Gallery 
occupy a good deal of space in this month’s Magazine of 
Art, which nevertheless contains other interesting matter of 


a less familiar nature. Mr. Spielmann continues his ex- 
haustive survey of Art Forgeries and Counterfeits, dealing 
with the various impostures under their headings of 
Bronzes, Medals, and Coins, Gesso duro, and Ceramics, and 
accompanying his text with illustrations of fakes skilful and 
otherwise ; intending visitors to Italy, where the manufac- 
ture of shams appears to thrive excessively, should profit 
by the information accorded here. An ingenious scheme 
of classification for an art museum is embodied in a paper 
entitled “How an art museum should be organised,” and 
comes from the authoritative pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Plunkett, the Director of the Dublin Museum of Science 
and Art; a ground plan shows the division of the building 
into a number of compartments or courts by partitions 
running through it longitudinally and transversely. The 
writer also deals with the question of catalogues and the 
hours and rules for students, and gently criticises the system 
of “Students’ days,” at present im vogue at our public 
galleries. Instead of charging the casual visitor sixpence 
for admission on these “ Students’ days,” he suggests that a 
good plan would be to open the museum or gallery to 
students only from 9 a.m. till noon daily, and after noon free 
to the public. The idea is worth consideration, though we 
fear it would not be wholly acceptable to the students. Dr. 
Abel writes enthusiastically on the art of Professor Fritz 
Fleischer, the German painter of genre, Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton continues a moderate and sensible afologia on be- 
half of “ Artistic Photography of To-day,” with special re- 
ference to the work of Mr. James Craig Annan, and Applied 
Art at this year’s Salons is dealt with by Prince Bojidar 
Karageorgewitch. Lastly there is included, in addition to 
the usual features, an article on “ The Uglifying of London,” 
which treats with righteous indignation of that artistic 
iniquity, the metropolitan lamp-post. 





